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FOREWORD 


—— es T IS my purpose, in the pages which shall 
ee | pee follow, to describe the foundation and early 
ps-h34| development of the city of Reading, Penn- 
as sylvania—mine own well beloved town. 

I am emboldened to undertake this task by the cir- 
cumstance that no detailed account of the primitive 
settlement of our city now exists. Histories of Reading, 
it is true, have been written by at least four writers, all 
well qualified by ability of portrayal and aptitude for 
research. In 1840 Major William Stahle wrote a booklet, 
produced in English and in German and entitled “‘An Ac- 
count of the Borough of Reading.” In 1844 the Lancas- 
ter historian, Daniel Rupp, produced his creditable 

“History of Berks and Lebanon Counties” in which he 
devotes some space to the development of Reading. In 
1886 Morton L. Montgomery, a lawyer, prepared a com- 
prehensive history of Berks County collating the facts 
brought out by Stahle and Rupp and adding thereto from 
his own investigation. Cyrus T. Fox, in 1925, published 
a fourth history, largely devoted to biography. But since 
-these authors were concerned with a broader field, their 
consideration of our municipal birth was necessarily 
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brief and superficial. A more detailed account with 
excerpts from such original authorities as are available 
might fill a gap in our municipal tradition. 


The sources of information concerning the inception 
of our city are necessarily limited. No locally printed 
newspaper appeared in Reading until forty years after 
the town was first laid out. The “Berichte” of German- 
town had some Reading subscribers and placated them 
by the occasional publication of Berks County items, but 
these are rare and of little historic value. 


Of greater rarity are private descriptive letters which 
have been preserved to us and which treat of the period. 
For I do not propose to describe any events which oc- 
curred after 1760, a date abritrarily chosen as terminat- 
ing the “early development,” and few letters survive 
from this time. 


I have used the term “private letters” as distinguished 
from official correspondence which may treat of some 
phase of my subject. Such official correspondence would 
include letters of the Proprietors, of the Surveyors- 
General or their deputies, of the Commissioners who laid 
out the town, or of our original officialdom. I have 
examined such missives as are available of the Penns, 
Conrad Weiser, Nicholas Scull, William Parsons and of 
other functionaries concerned in the foundation of the 
village. The mass of Penn correspondence in the 
archives of the Pennsylvania Historical Society has been 
examined by comparatively few and its study has yielded 
me information never before presented to public view. 


There remains, of the possible sources of original 
information, the court records of Philadelphia and Berks 
Counties and the records of the churches which 
proselyted in our community at this remote period. 
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The circumstance that the site of Reading was form- 
erly in Philadelphia County accounts for the existence 
ix. the Philadelphia Recorder’s Office of many original 
evidences of title. Judicial records, at best are uninspir- 
ing but, given the names of our early land holders, we 
may proceed further in the investigation of their 
respective personalities. 


The church records of the two principal early 
sects, the Reformed and the Lutheran, are meager in 
descriptive material. The Lutheran records, as im- 
bedded in the Halliche Nachrichten, and the annals of 
the Coetus, the governing body of the Reformed church, 
are confined to routine incidents of the establishment 
and development of the early churches. The Halliche 
Nachrichten might furnish some details of the actual 
life of the pioneer pastors but these recitals are only 
partially translated, a deplorable omission as they bear 
the same relation to the annals of the German counties 
of Pennsylvania as do the Jesuit relations to the history 
of Canada. The narrative of the early Berks Catholic 
Missionaries are preserved in the archives of the Order 
of Jesuits; those of the Quakers in the two archive 
rooms conducted by the Friends in Philadelphia. 


So much for the apparent available sources of informa- 
tion. But where is the historian to seek for those 
details of the real work-a-day life of the people which 
comprise, after all, the truest form of historical narra- 
tive? What manner of men were they who hewed the 
trees and hauled the stone for the first rude structures 
in Penn Square? What of the hardy women who ad- 
ventured themselves in this rude settlement, the very 
out-post of civilization? What of their plans, their as- 
semblies, their habits of life, their amusements, their 
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trend of thought? These queries will probably never 
be satisfactorily answered. If any of these pioneers 
found time, in the stern struggle with the wilderness, to 
note his impressions the record has not survived. 


It must be borne in mind that, insignificant as the 
town appears in the first decade, described in this work, 
it was relatively far more important that it is at present. 
Reading was scarcely forty years old before it was 
gravely proposed as the capital of the United States of 
America. For this agreeable sop to our municipal self 
conceit we are indebted to the good opinion of William 
Maclay, one of the two first United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania. In the first Congress assembled in 
New York, in the eventful summer of 1789, the debate 
being over the selection of a “permanent residence for 
the Congress” Mr. Maclay nominated ‘“‘the town of 
Reading on the Schuylkill,” giving at the same time a 
“short description of the place” which has unfortunately 
not survived. What the reaction of the Congress was to 
this startling suggestion we do not know, but it presently 
chose a site near Mr. Washington’s plantation on the 
Potomac and our brief dream of a national capital be- 
tween Penn’s Mount and the Schuylkill was abruptly 
dissipated. * 


The old Senate Chamber at Broad and Wall Streets 
has long since disappeared but Senator Maclay’s stately 
dwelling still stands by the Susquehanna. Harrisburg, 
more solicitous than Reading of its historic memorials, 
is proud of the old mansion and of the sturdy patriot 
who once dwelt within its walls. And the Reading visi- 
tor may well afford a grateful retrospection to stout 





*Journal of Senator William Maclay, Allen and Boni. Page 
Li 
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William Maclay who thought enough of our good town 
to propose it for so signal an honor. 


I should fall far short in my obligations if I did not 
acknowledge the courtesy and help of the curators of 
the manuscript rooms of the Library of the State of 
Pennsylvania, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
of the Catholic Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of 
the Friends Bureau of Philadelphia and of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society. The admirable maps in the Title 
Department of the Colonial Trust Company of Reading 
were put at my disposal and were of great value. Miss 
Katharine Loose of Reading abounded in constructive 
and helpful criticism. 
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EARLY DRAFT OF THE LAWRENCE TRACT 


CHAPTER I 


SELECTION OF THE SITE 


Schuylkill being 100 
miles boatable above the 
Falls and its Course 
Northeast to the Foun- 
tain of Susquehanna is 
like to be a great Part of 
the Settlement of the 
Age. 

WILLIAM PENN to 
the FREE SOCIETY OF 


TRADERS. 
London 1683. 
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CHAPTER I 


SELECTION OF THE SITE 


HE original occupants of the present site 
02 vrxzd of the City of Reading were Indians of the 
ne) tribe known amongst themselves as the 
=e, Lenni Lenape, to the English settlers as 
Delawares. A trustworthy local historian* has indi- 
cated the position of the Indian settlements on the 
present town location by the implements and relics 
found. There were fishing villages by the river at the 
foot of the present Penn street and at the foot of the 
present Sixth Street, a village at Third and Walnut 
Streets and one near Fifth and Spruce Streets. 







These Delawares had not the ferocity of the for- 
midable Iroquois of New York and receded from the 
advances of the white men with a minimum of resis- 
tance. Some of the debauched, wretched descendants 
of this once powerful Delaware Confederacy might oc- 


*Brunner’s History of the Indians in Berks County. 
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casionally be observed in the streets of Reading so late 
as 1845. 

As it was the boast of the Quaker Founder that the 
land claims of the aborigines were always fairly con- 
sidered and honestly dealt with, it is proper to consider 
the measures by which the Reading location was ob- 
tained from the primeval possessors. All Indian 
treaties were vague as to boundaries but it is scarcely 
to be supposed that any of Berks County was included 
in the intentions of the participants to the famous Elm 
Tree Treaty made between Penn and Chief Tammany 
in 1683. However, in 1685, four of the Lenape 
Chiefs, after bargaining with Surveyor General Holme, 
conveyed to Penn both sides of the Schuylkill “as far 
northeast as two full days’ journey,” an elastic limita- 
tion which seems, nevertheless, to have convinced the 
conscientious Proprietor that he had fairly paid for at 
least the southern part of Berks County. 

The more scrupulous amongst the early settlers of 
the Schuylkill Valley always felt that the guileless red- 
skins had been over-reached in this transaction and 
still held rights in the rich region with which they had 
so casually parted. As late as 1728, the former 
preacher and later iron-master, honest Thomas Rutter 
of Manatawny openly advocated the cause of the ag- 
grieved Delawares and there was talk of an Indian 
uprising. A commission was appointed to organize the 
scattered settlers for defence, upon which commission 
served Mordecai Lincoln, great grandfather of the 
martyred President, and also Marcus Hulings, a Swede, 
of whom all too little is known but who seems to have 
occupied in the early years of the settlement the same 
predominant position which Conrad Weiser held at a 
later period. 
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The Indians were particularly incensed at the Pala- 
tine settlers upon the Tulpehocken, alleging that their 
former treaty merely ceded territory as far as the Oley 
Hills. This contention left the site of Reading in the 
disputed territory, but the Delawares were placated, 
as usual, by a present of rum. A new treaty was con- 
cluded, embracing the lands to the Blue Ridge and no 
one seems to have concerned himself further as to the 
contention of the aborigines. * 


The Indians’ claims being settled, the way was now 
open for the partition of land and its sale to white 
settlers. William Penn, one of the most altruistic men 
of his age, always maintained that it was his purpose to 
found a colony, not to engage in a real estate specu- 
lation. His first intention seems to have been to sell in 
tracts of five thousand acres and to sell farms of two 
hundred acres. Soon, however, we find him making 
sales of tracts as small as one hundred and twenty- 
five acres.7 


The procedure by which land was distributed in 
Pennsylvania was as follows: 

The prospective settler applied to the Proprietary 
land agents for a warrant to the tract desired, and 
made some improvements to show his good faith. The 
warrant was usually issued, accompanied by a direction 
to survey, the cost of the survey being paid by the ap- 
plicant. After the survey had been made the formal 
patent was issued, which was the original evidence of 
title. In the early days of the Province there was much 
irregularity and uncertainty as to land tenure. War- 
rants were frequently issued to two or more persons for 





*Keith’s Chronicles, volume 2, page 717. 
+Keith’s Chronicles, volume 1, page 76. 
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the same tract and often the settler would take posses- 
sion of the ground without the formality of either 
survey or warrant, which was probably the case with 
some of the original claimants of the town-site of 
Reading. 


Who the first white man was to set foot between 
Penn’s Mount and the Schuylkill we shall never know. 
He may have been a courier de bois from the Canadas 
who pushed across the northern mountain wall and 
found his way down the valley searching for the beaver 
skins the sale of which afforded him his livelihood. 
Perhaps he was an adventurous Swede from Fort 
Christiana driving his canoe up “the Hidden River,” 
around the slope of Neversink and into the noble amphi- 
theatre which seems intended by nature to have been 
the site of a metropolis. Or perhaps some land agent of 
Thomas Holme, the first Surveyor General of the Pro- 
vince penetrated through our traditional western gate- 
way from the Oley forest. These interesting con- 
jectures are wholly of the realm of speculative fancy 
and come not within the scope of a narrative which 
purports to be historically accurate. When, however, 
we come to the original dedication and conveyance of 
our town site there are more reliable records and 
authorities. Lest the recital at length of the various 
links in the municipal chain of title make this chapter 
too dry and technical, the writer has inserted the 
formal succession of title in the appendix and will 
endeavor to state the procedure in manner divested of 
legal technicalities. 


Upon the death of the elder William Penn, the rule of 
Pennsylvania and the task of the organization of Read- 
ing would, in the logical sequence of events have 
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devolved upon William Penn, Junior, the son of the 
Proprietor’s first marriage. This young man came to 
Pennsylvania and even penetrated up the Schuylkill 
Valley, although probably not as far as Reading. He 
engaged in several tavern brawls and was finally shipped 
home by the harrassed officials of the Province who had 
found him a pretty handful. When he died in exile, at 
Liege, a discredited debauchee, the erection of the new 
county on the upper Schuylkill and the selection of the 
place for a county-town passed to the stronger hands of 
Richard, John and Thomas Penn, sons of the Founder 
by his second marriage with Hannah Callowhill. Of 
the first three Proprietors, as named above, it may be 
briefly said that Richard never came to Pennsylvania 
and deferred in all things to his more forceful brothers 
and that John died while the plans for the town of 
Reading were not yet formulated, so that the whole 
burden of selection and organization of a county-seat 
fell upon Thomas Penn. 


Thomas Penn sailed from England in the Summer 
of 1732 and disembarked on the wharf of his loyal 
town of Chester in August of the same year. It seems 
altogether probable that there is some connection be- 
tween his arrival and the sudden burst of land specula- 
tion about the site of the present town of Reading. 


The young Proprietary, always amiable to his boon 
companions, particularly when the indulgence was 
was without cost to himself, may have intimated that 
a town was in contemplation at or near the ford on 
Schuylkill. He could not have imparted the exact 
location for he had not visited the site at the time of 
the first patents, but probably the advantages of the 
land near the ford were beginning to be apparent. 
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Otherwise it is hard to comprehend why there was such 
a press to patent lands at this particular point when 
other tracts of fertile, well watered soil in the vicinage 
remained unclaimed until long afterward. An exam- 
ination into the names and station of these patentees 
would indicate that they were men of prominence in the 
affairs of the Province and upon terms of intimacy with 
the Proprietorial family. Much of interest might be 
written concerning these first holders of the title to our 
municipal tract but the scope of this work admits only 
of a brief consideration. A map of the original tracts 
super-imposed on the present city plan is inserted for 
the reader’s guidance. 


The first settler upon the present site of Reading 
was Joseph Finney, son of Samuel Finney the elder, a 
distant relative of William Penn, who accompanied the 
Founder upon his second voyage to Pennsylvania. This 
Samuel Finney had become rich in the Barbadoes and, 
returning to England, built Fullham Hall in Cheshire 
in 1684. He was a stout Orangeman and raised a troop 
of horse in the interest of William and Mary. 


Joseph Finney remained in Pennsylvania and, in the 
year 1712, married his wife Sarah who afterwards 
became the “Widow Finney” so often referred to in 
early property recitals concerning the site of the town 
of Reading.* In 1712 Joseph Finney conveys land as 
“Joseph Finney of Philadelphia, gentleman.”} In 1715, 
however, he styles himself “of Manatawny, yeoman,” 

*A common mistake of all Berks County historians is the 
assumption that Sarah Finney was the wife of Samuel Finney, 
an error shared by the writer in a prior publication. The 
recital in the original deeds and the documents in the vaults 


of the Recorder of Deeds in Philadelphia establish her identity 
as widow of Joseph Finney. 


+Philadelphia. Records, Deed Book ET7-9-47. 
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showing that he had migrated northward into Berks 
County.* He had two sons, Samuel the younger, and 
John. Samuel, on October 27, 1733, took out a war- 
rant for a tract of land of one hundred and fifty acres, 
whose northern boundary was the present Bingaman 
Street, in the town of Reading. John Finney, his 
brother, surveyed, on March 19, 1733, the three hundred 
acre tract to the north of Bingaman Street, embracing 
the heart of the present business section of Reading. 
His name was written, in the script of Nicholas Scull, 
the Surveyor General, upon the original direction to 
survey but was afterwards crossed out and the name of 
Thomas Lawrence inserted with a notation, also in Mr. 
Scull’s handwriting, that “Mr. Lawrence paid for the 
survey.” The warrant for this tract was taken out in the 
name of Thomas Lawrence but the Finneys cleared the 
tract, built a house thereon and undoubtedly had some 
proprietary interest in the same. The farm house is 
located on one of the earlier drafts and stood in the 
neighborhood of Carpenter and Chestnut Streets. The 
place must have been desolate enough, for the roaring 
wilderness surrounded the little clearing and the. 
Tulpehocken settlements were twenty miles away. 


It is probable that Joseph and Sarah Finney and 
their two sons removed to the Reading location in 1733 
and here both the elder Finney and his son Samuel 
died in the year 1734. Letters of administration were 
taken out upon both decedents by the widow and surviv- 
ing son John, but no inventory or account was filed, 
which suggests that there was little property except the 
lonely house and the one hundred and fifty acres by the 
Schuylkill. Neither of the sons married so that when 





*Philadelphia Records, Deed Book E7-9-284. 
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John Finney died in his turn, in 1788, the Bingaman 
tract passed to the two daughters of Joseph Finney, 
Anne Finney and Rebecca Finney, intermarried with 
James Hart. The location brought nothing but mis- 
fortune to the first occupants. 


The widow Sarah continued to occupy the house after 
the death of her husband and son. She must have been 
a woman of great hardihood and resource to dwell so 
long in this remote outpost of settlement. It would 
appear that she was an illiterate person as, in the few 
documents which she executed, she made her mark. 
Hers was the only point of civilization in the neighbor- 
hood and so, in the next ten years, travellers and sur- 
veyors described the site of Reading as “Widow 
Finney’s.”” Indeed, but for the insistence of the Pro- 
prietor upon an English appellation, the place might 
well have taken the permanent name of “‘Finney’s” or 
“Finney Town.” Upon the purchase of the tract by the 
Penns the farm house was rented out to William 
Hartley, one of the Commissioners for the Sale of Lots 
of the new town. 


What the real interest of the Widow Finney was in 
the Lawrence tract we shall never know but it is evi- 
dent from Richard Hockley’s correspondence, herein- 
after quoted, that she was dissatisfied with the pro- 
portion which Mr. Lawrence proposed to give her of 
the purchase price anticipated from the Penns. 


Thomas Lawrence, first white owner of the tract now 
embraced in the business section of Reading, was a 
prominent man in the early days of our Province, 
having served as Mayor of Philadelphia, Lay Judge and 
Privy Councillor. He was chosen, along with Conrad 
Weiser, to go on the celebrated expedition to the Six 
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Nations in 1747. In that same year Benjamin Franklin 
being elected Lieutenant Colonel of the Associated Regi- 
ment of Foot for Philadelphia, declined, recommending 
Thomas Lawrence for the place as “a fine person and a 
man of influence.” In addition to the three hundred 
acre tract above referred to, Lawrence took out a war- 
rant for a second adjoining tract of one hundred and 
thirty-seven acres in 1737. 


Isaac Norris, who patented the land upon which part 
of our present eastern section is built was a son of the 
first Isaac Norris for whom Norristown was named. 
He was an alderman of Philadelphia, a West Indian 
merchant, a member of the Assembly and a leader of 
the Quaker party in the Province. He and Thomas 
Lawrence were representatives at the Indian confer- 
ence at Albany in 1745 and afterwards engaged in land 
purchases in southwestern Pennsylvania. He died in 
1764, and his fine library is now the property of Dick- 
inson College. It is interesting to note that the elder 
Norris was an avowed Jacobite and was once privy to 
a plot to proclaim the Stuart Pretender in Pennsylvania. 


Ralph Asheton, who took up land to the north of 
Reading, was a relative of the mother of William Penn 
and came to Philadelphia at an early age. He appears 
to have been a lawyer and was for a long time Town 
Clerk at Philadelphia. The Founder, who usually 
managed to find a public position for needy family 
connections, saw to it that Asheton was made a Deputy 
Clerk of Council. The tract which was warranted to 
Asheton as early as February 12, 1733, is described as 
“ten hundred and twenty four acres on Schuylkill, five 
miles west from Oley.” It embraced most of the land 
north of the present Walnut Street and east of the 
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Schuylkill river, now occupied by the Northern section 
of the city of Reading. Thomas Penn evidently had 
some interest in this Asheton tract and, by a curious 
tripartite deed it was presently conveyed to Richard 
Hockley “together with all savannahs, swamps, mea- 
dows and cripples with right to hunt and hawk there- 
on.” This was the fine plateau east of the mouth of the 
Tulpehocken which Richard Hockley cut up into his 
famous Outlots and which was considered as an original 
site for the town. In the conveyance to Hockley a strip 
of ground directly north of the larger Lawrence tract 
was retained to the Proprietors. 


Lynford Lardner, brother-in-law to Richard Peters, 
came to Pennsylvania in 1740, too late to get a choice 
assignment of Reading land. But he took up some 
outlots and his name is perpetuated in Lardner’s Lane, 
later the Robeson Street, of our own day. 


Other tracts in the immediate vicinity were patented 
by Dewalt Baum, Adam Witman, Frederick Goodhart 
and by Francis Parvin of Maiden Creek. 


This Parvin, who played a notable part in the develop- 
ment of Reading, was a Quaker who came from Ireland, 
as did most of the prominent Friends of Reading, and 
settled in Berks County in 17384. 


It is inexplicable that the Indian interpreter Conrad 
Weiser, who was so enthusiastic about the prospects of 
the new town and so solicitous for the erection of the 
County, should have neglected the opportunity to secure 
some land in the neighborhood for himself. He was an 
astute judge of real estate and usually not backward in 
claiming land in any part of the Commonwealth where 
he thought he saw an opportunity. The reason for his 
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tardiness in acquiring land about the Reading site may 
lie in the circumstance that he was a monk in the 
Ephrata cloister from 1735 to 1737 and so lost the 
chance. From the year 1742, however, he seems to 
have been actively engaged in helping the Proprietors 
in the lay-out of the town on the Schuylkill. 


“Conrad Weyser”’ wrote Richard Hockley on January 
20, 1742, ‘is still in the country surveying lands for the 
Proprietaries.” 


Now the fact that all these prominent folk, friends 
or relatives of the newly landed Proprietor, should 
have applied for warrants in 1733 and the years im- 
mediately following, indicates that a common hint had 
been given them from an inspired source as to the pros- 
pects of the site. If this disclosure emanated from the 
Penns they were later to repent of their generosity ; for 
it was easy to grant the land but not so easy to re- 
acquire it for a town site when the advantages of the 
location had become apparent. 


This then was the local situation about the time of 
Thomas Lawrence’s second warrant for his one hundred 
thirty-seven acre tract, in 1737. The Tulpehocken road, 
a rough stony trail, wound its sinuous way through the 
woods and crossed the ford by the island to the south 
of the present site of the Penn Street bridge. 
The Finney brothers had cleared part of the land 
and planted an orchard but most of the plain upon 
which the city now stands was covered with virgin 
timber. A ferry had been instituted near the ford at 
an early period but the exact time of the installation of 
this service is not to be ascertained. Twenty miles to 
the westward were the Tulpehocken settlements while 
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northward the savage wilderness stretched away to 
the French settlements on the St. Lawrence. 


It is probable that the preliminary surveys for a site 
were made under the direction of the Proprietor’s 
agents, Richard Hockley and Richard Peters. As both 
of these names loom large in a recital of the events 
leading up to the settlement of Reading it were not 
amiss to state briefly what we know about them and 
their connection with the new town. 


Richard Peters, a clergyman, who had known the 
Penns in England, came to Pennsylvania in 1735. He 
had studied law for seven years in the Temple but 
abandoned the legal profession and was ordained as a 
minister of the Established Church. It is said that he 
had made an imprudent marriage at the age of fourteen 
and afterwards, believing his wife to be dead, married 
a second time only to find that his first wife was still 
living. In this quandary he removed to Philadelphia, 
temporarily abandoned his clerical vocation, and became 
land agent for the Penns. He served in this capacity 
until 1762 when he went back to the ministry and be- 
came rector of Christ Church, dying in 1776. Although 
a resident of Philadelphia he must have spent much 
time upon the site of Reading for he is in continual 
correspondence with the Proprietors concerning the 
new town. 


Richard Hockley was a merchant and a personal 
friend of the Penns. He knew Berks County well from 
an early period, having been associated with his 
brother-in-law, Lynford Lardner, in the management 
of the Windsor Forges. He made a trip to England 
about 1739 while the Proprietor was still in Pennsyl- 
vania, and returned by way of the West Indies. How- 
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ever, when he sailed from England, Thomas Penn seems 
to have already returned for he addressed him a letter, 
while Hockley’s ship lay in the Downs, warning him 
against the French privateers. The Proprietor always 
addressed Hockley in an affectionate tone as ‘Dear 
Dickey.” From their correspondence it may be gath- 
ered that the Penns backed their agent in certain com- 
mercial ventures in the Province which were not 
always successful and at times Hockley is soundly be- 
rated for his improvidence. 


“T was in hopes”’ wrote Thomas Penn on October 
31, 1748, “that with the 500£ I sent you, you would 
have kept a store and lived on the Proffits of it. I 
am not at all discbliged at your selling the land 
about Manatawny but am sorry that you do not 
take proper care of your substance.” * 


It might well have been anticipated that with the 
Proprietorial interests entrusted to a clergyman and 
an unsuccessful tradesman, the unscrupulous Mr. Law- 
rence, on the spot and alive to opportunity, would 
scarcely be brought to terms upon a favorable basis 
for the Penns. 


We now come to the first visit of the Proprietor to 
the site of his future town, for the actuality of this visit 
has hitherto been in dispute. William Parsons, in one 
of his later letters to the Proprietor, in describing the 
town of Reading, makes use of the phrase “when you 
were on the spot’ but the time and circumstances of the 
Proprietorial visit were never disclosed until the recent 
discovery, amongst the Penn family correspondence, of 


*H. S. P. Penn Family Correspondence, page 55. 
(H. S. P. here and hereinafter denotes Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. ) 
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a letter written by Thomas Penn to his brother John 
in England. 


Philadelphia, November 17, 1739. 
By Captain Wright 
“Dear Brother: 


(In this ship goes Mr. Charles, Mrs. Charles 
and Miss Gordon.) 

I have lately been a journey to the upper end of 
this county and the northern part of Lancaster. 
The first I never visited before. These are fine set- 
tlements about seventy-five miles from this town 
and a Body of good land. As the inhabitants are 
so far from our Courts they have petitioned to be 
divided from this county and proposed to have a 
county town on a piece of land belonging to us on 
Schuylkill about forty miles from here which I 
went up to see and really think a very good Situa- 
tion. I think their request reasonable and if the 
Assembly can be got to inan Act it will be done the 
next session. It will be taken off this county about 
thirty-seven miles from hence at the upper line of 
Manatawny Manor. You may be sure whatever is 
done the court house and town shall be on our land 
which will in a few years make such a piece of land 
vastly valuable.” * 


Here is the first record of-an official consideration of 
the site. The petition to which the Proprietor refers 
was that preferred on the thirteenth day of January, 
1738, to Governor Thomas, by certain inhabitants of 
territories embraced in the present county of Berks, 
praying for the erection of a new county. 


It may be that Thomas Penn was prompted to visit 
the location of Reading by the circumstance that his 


*Pennsylvania Historical Society, Small Penn Manuscript 
Book, page 31. 
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sister Margaret, married to Thomas Freame, had lands 
in the Tulpehocken Valley which she was endeavoring, 
not too successfully, to sell. Thomas Freame wrote to 
his brother-in-law in 1736. 


“T met with a very great disappointment for 
those Dutch which I wrote you were to buy a large 
part of my land went up with me to see it. They 
would buy it if I would let my money lye at interest 
but this ts not what I want, therefore I did nothing 
with them.’’* 


Later Freame writes to John Penn that he is going 
to Tulpenhocken “with some Palatines lately come in 
to whom I have expectations of selling half that tract.” 


It is regrettable that no particulars are available as 
to Thomas Penn’s stay on the site of Reading. Some 
of the Proprietor’s letters attain to the dimensions of 
volumes but this missive is disappointingly brief. We 
may gather that Nicholas Scull accompanied him and 
ran some preliminary lines of survey. Thomas, no 
mean judge of a location, examined the site with an 
experienced eye and noted the advantages of the ford 
and the disadvantages entailed by the Great Hollow. 
He must have lived at the farmhouse of the Widow 
Finney for no other shelter offered at the time. That 
he well recollected the particulars of his journey to 
Berks County is shown by the accuracy of the directions 
which he gave to James Logan in July, 1740. A party of 
Indians were coming down from the Ohio to negotiate 
for a treaty. Mr. Penn was very solicitous that they 
should be conducted safely and by the shortest road. 





*Jenkins’ “The Family of William Penn,” page 153. 
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“I told Henry Smith to take care of them as they 
came down and to desire Conrad Weiser to do the 
same and to speak to the Widow Finney, George 
Boone, the people at the Trappe and some people 
at Whitemarsh to provide whatsoever may be 
‘necessary for their support.” * 


An interesting suggestion that Thomas Penn had 
a house, other than the Finney farmhouse, upon the 
site of Reading is evoked by the Petition presented by 
Conrad Weiser, William Bird and others at the May 
Quarter Session of 1760 which, in outlining the pro- 
posed permanent limits of the town, employs the ver- 
biage “Thence along the road leading from Reading to 
Exeter by the old house and grounds of the Proprie- 
tary.” This is the only reference which the writer has 
been able to find to any house, belonging to the Pro- 
prietary, upon the slopes of Penn’s Mount. An accurate 
student of Berks history thinks that the Penns may 
have maintained a hunting lodge upon Mt. Penn, but 
of this there is no convincing proof. 

And since Thomas Penn had far more to do with the 
selection of the site and the shaping of the destiny of 
the town of Reading than any other man of the period, 
some consideration of his character and career were 
at once timely and appropriate. 

He appears to have been a man of prudence, energy 
and ability who had known the uses of adversity, having 
been brought up in modest circumstances and entered 
as an apprentice at an early age. It is our wont to 
think of the Penns as rich men but it is evident that 
Thomas, during all the period of the settlement of Read- 
ing, was in needy circumstances, which may account in 
part for his solicitude for his ground rents. 


*H. S. P. Peters correspondence, volume 5, page 38. 
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“People imagine he wrote to Richard Peters on 
October 9, 1749, “because we are at the head of a 
large Province we must be rich but I tell you that 
for fifteen years from 1732 to 1747 I laid by only 
about 100£ a year.” 


Thomas, in his Pennsylvania days, was a trifle dis- 
sipated and not overly popular in the Province where 
many considered him pompous and grasping. How- 
ever, if we can judge from his letters, which are per- 
haps our best method of appraisal of a man long gone 
to his account, he would appear to have been a very 
capable administrator. His judgments are seldom harsh 
and his conclusions almost invariably correct. 


The city of Reading owes to Thomas Penn a debt of 
gratitude which no memorial can adequately repay. 
Through his influence the new county was erected and 
he indicated the border lines. He selected the site for 
the county seat and gave it its name. He inspected and 
revised the various plans for the lay-out of the streets 
and gave sage counsel for the conservation of the na- 
tural public utilities. After he left the colony, in 1742, 
be addressed to his surveyors and land agents in Berks 
County a mass of correspondence containing directions 
and suggestions as to the acquisition of adjoining lands, 
the sale of lots, the nomenclature of the streets and the 
organization of an primitive officialdom. It was his fond 
aspiration and one repeatedly expressed in his letters, 
that he would one day return to Pennsylvania to view 
the village on the Schuylkill which was the concern of 
his youthful hours. He never came; but no citizen of 
Reading can think without a quickening pulse of ap- 
preciation of the shy, kindly man toiling in his cabinet 
at Westminster over the voluminous directions for 
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the town whose interest tugged so closely at his heart 
strings. It is true that his letters display a prudent 
consideration of the profits to ensue to the Proprietorial 
Estate in the growth of the town, but in this he does 
not appear to have acted otherwise than would an 
ordinary landlord dependent for his livelihood upon 
the increment of landed property. 


That the Penns considered other locations than the 
one on the east bank of the river is attested by the 
early survey of a tract of ninety-five acres on the west 
bank, directly opposite the present town, as early as 
1787. While the Palatines were pouring into Berks 
County from the West and the Swedes were advancing 
from the South, the Welsh attained an early foot-hold 
on the banks of the Wyomissing Creek and pushed their 
settlements as far as the Schuylkill. One of their race, 
named Evan Price, took out a warrant for the afore- 
said tract of ninety-five acres as early as 1733. The 
Proprietors, when they were considering the site for 
their town, seem to have had no difficulty in coming to 
terms with the warrantor for upon the draft we find 
Samuel Lightfoot’s rough notation: 


“Evan Price relinquished this tract to the Pro- 
prietors about the time they were proposing a 
town near where Reading now stands.” 


So late as September 24, 1744, after it had been 
definitely decided to locate the town on the east bank, 
the Proprietor seems to have been regretfully consider- 
ing the land opposite. 


“T shall be glad to hear you have settled the Town 
of Reading and hope Mr. Peters will take care to 
secure the land on the other side of the river if he 
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has not done it. It was offered me when we were 
upp there’ wrote Mr. Penn to Richard Hockley. * 


If it be true that the present trend of municipal 
growth is westward across the Schuylkill, the movement 
would be a return to the very location considered by the 
astute Proprietors two centuries ago. 


Still another tract of two hundred forty-five acres in 
the neighborhood of the bend of the river at Poplar 
Neck was surveyed for the Proprietors on December | 
3, 1733. Samuel Lightfoot, in a description dated April 
15, 1740, describes the advantages of this tract and 
declares that there is “a fine harbour for canoes.” 


However, after a consideration of both sides of the 
stream, the superiority of the eastern bank became 
so manifest that the Penns, reluctantly, it would seem, 
for they probably foresaw trouble with Mr. Lawrence, 
decided to locate the town upon the two Lawrence tracts 
of three hundred acres and one hundred thirty-seven 
acres respectively. The Proprietors realized too late 
their mistake in allowing this valuable site to go out of 
their possession. Thomas Lawrence, as had been antici- 
pated, evinced a real or assumed reluctance to part with 
his land and gave Mr. Hockley and Mr. Peters much 
trouble. 


The brothers Penn had divested themselves of most 
of the land embraced in the present location of Reading, 
retaining only a strip to the north of the Thomas 
Lawrence tract. This strip was disadvantageous in that 
it embraced the low ground known as the “Great 
Hollow” which loomed as such a formidable obstacle 
to our early city planners. This “Great Hollow” em- 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 4, page 21. 
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braced, in a general way, the low ground at the present 
sites of Front and Washington Streets, Third and 
Walnut Streets, and Fifth and Buttonwood Streets. 
It must have been a steep declivity and is marked 
upon our municipal maps as late as 1849. North of this 
Penn tract began the Richard Hockley tract. 


For a time Mr. Peters was hopeful of an amicable 
settlement and, early in 1741, sent a draft of the pro- 
posed town to Thomas Penn, then residing on the banks 
of the Schuylkill near Philadelphia. Thomas replied 
as follows under date of March 4, 1741. The poetic 
suggestion of the leasing of lots on Penn Square at the 
rental of an ear of Indian corn will appeal to all true 
lovers of romance. The town had not yet been named 
and appellation of the street called High Street was 
afterwards changed to Penn Street, although it is 
probable that very little of this preliminary draft was 
embodied in the actual survey of the town. 


“The alteration made in the draft of the Town 
at Mrs. Finney’s we don’t approve of. We desire 
the square for the Court House which is to be made 
by cutting the angles of four squares and to be 
about one hundred fifty feet square to be in the 
middle of the street which runs down to the river 
where the second from Schuylkill crosses it. But 
as the lots are now laid out Mr. Lawrence may 
take the whole side of the middle street for his 
six lots which to be sure we should not agree to 
and wonder Nicholas Scull should lay the length 
of lots on what will be the principal and most valu- 
able street as it is the common road, so that the 
breadth of three lots which is one hundred seventy- 
five feet siz inches should be cut off and the Fronts 
of the lots for that depth be placed on High Street 
so that as you have varied the draft there will be 
twenty-four lots on each side of the street beside 
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the twenty feet alleys. Mr. Lawrence is to chuse 
the lots on his own side but we think he should not 
pick all around the Court House. However, agree 
with him as well as you can. The whole land must 
be conveyed to us and the Lots conveyed to him on 
the same relations as may be thought necessary or 
as you think best unless the rent which may be a 
shilling a piece. Or if he does not like that, an ear 
of Indian corn. The lots or at least one on each 
side the Market or Court House will be but about 
one hundred twenty feet deep but that will be 
made up in the situation. As soon as you have 
settled with Mr. Lawrence you may grant the lots 
but you should keep every fourth lot vacant. They 
are to be granted on the same terms with Mr. 
Hockley’s at Lancaster. The lots on High Street 
will be sixty feet wide and fifty-eight and one-half 


feet on cross streets.” * 1293903 


From an unsigned contemporary plan of lots it can 
be deduced that Mr. Lawrence proposed to sell only 
fifty acres and to keep most of the land to the south of 
the High Street, since called Penn Street. 

Notwithstanding the eminently fair proposal of the 
Proprietor no agreement was reached with Thomas 
Lawrence. Just at this time Thomas Penn returned to 
England, which departure probably halted the nego- 
tiations. Mr. Peters and Mr. Hockley called in the 
Quaker surveyor Samuel Lightfoot, the father of Ben- 
jamin Lightfoot, later so prominent in the early annals 
of Reading and who served as first Sheriff of Berks 
County. Lightfoot seems to have reverted to a con- 
sideration of the site on the Evan Price plantation 
across the Schuylkill which the Proprietor had some 
time before rejected. Writing from Chester on the 
6th of October, 1748, to William Parsons he says: 


*Survey Book, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
Pa. D 86-228. 
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“IT have sent also a draft of the land to Evan 
Price on Schuylkill. A ford may be made good and 
convenient at some charge. I suppose about 308 
might do ye work. James Taylor, a neighbor, 
guesseth 40& might effect it. But Francis Parvin 
says it may take 100&. The place is convenient to 
build on both sides of the river and the making of 
road will be no more charge than cutting some 
wood at the ford. It will be almost as near Phila- 
delphia as ye present road from Tulpehockin. 


Sam Lightfoot.” 


The original of the draft which accompanied this 
letter is among the Pennsylvania State Archives at 
Harrisburg and endorsed in Samuel Lightfoot’s hand- 
writing “Draft of the new town at the Widow 
Finney’s.” 


Mr. Lightfoot’s suggestion was duly transmitted to 
the Proprietor now safely back in England and installed 
in his lodgings in Soho. Mr. Penn, however, appears, 
some months previously, to have taken the resolve to 
stick to the eastern side of the Schuylkill. His relations 
with Mr. Lawrence, once so cordial, had probably not 
improved in the negotiations although in August of 
1743 Penn visited Mr. Lawrence’s son, then a student 
at Oxford, and described him as “a very pretty young 
fellow and I hope will Answer his father’s expecta- 
tions.” The Proprietor’s next letter to Richard Hockley 
indicates an intention to break off negotiations with 
Mr. Lawrence and build a town to the northward on the 
high ground opposite the mouth of the Tulpehocken, 
partly on the Hockley tract and partly on the tract 
conveyed to the Proprietors by Ralph Asheton. 
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February 10, 1743. 


“Dear Dickey: 


I have wrote Mr. Peters if the town can be as 
well situated on your land and whether a Ford 
found out there or by a Bridge over the Hollow, 
the last more useful, that he shall tell Mr. Law- 
rence we shall not want his ground and when they 
send me an account where the new ford is I can 
resolve whether we shall want any more of your 
land or only alter the survey as we will take as 
little of yours as possible.” * 


Although Hockley, Peters and Parsons were busily 
engaged through the spring and summer of 1743 in 
seeking an alternative site to that of the obstinate 
Thomas Lawrence, Mr. Hockley seems to have found 
time to collect and send to the Proprietor some Berks 
County souvenirs; for Mr. Penn writes, not too ap- 
preciatively, “Have just received some deyed rattle- 
snakes of which you do not need to look out for any 
more.” Conscious, perhaps, of a certain curtness in this 
acknowledgment, the Proprietor sent out to Mr. 
Hockley and Mr. Peters two fine Cheddar cheeses with 
a prudent admonition to his agent at Philadelphia that 
they “be not forwarded if spoiled.” 


Justice Francis Parvin of Maidencreek who, next to 
Conrad Weiser, was presumably most familiar with 
the terrain, busied himself in finding a ford over the 
river to the north of the ford on Mr. Lawrence’s land, 
for it was obvious that the new town must have some 
connection with the Tulpehocken settlements to the 
westward although a bridge was not seriously contem- 


*H, S. P. Penn Family Letters. 
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plated for fifty years nor constructed until seventy years 
thereafter. Under date of September 24th, 1743, Mr. 
Parvin wrote to Richard Peters: 


“Having heard that Thomas Lawrence is not like 
to be dealt with on reasonable terms I went two 
days ago in Company with Unkle Samuel Light- 
foot to seek (once more) for a ford over Schuyl- 
kill into Richard Hockley’s land and we have found 
one better than I thought could be got there. 
Samuel is of opinion that it is capable of being 
made much better than where the Road now ts 
and he intends to give you a full account of it ina 
few Days, as I prefer Unkle Sam’! judgment before 
my own I shall only say that I should be glad 
Thomas Lawrence would be dealt with if it were 
not too much at the Proprietor’s and Richard 
Hockley’s disadvantage but I believe there will be 
no reason to deal with him on bad terms which is 
the cause of my troubling thee at present.” * 


Iam 
Yours 
Francis Parvin. 


This opinion of Francis Parvin’s converted William 
Parsons to the possibilities of the Hockley tract. Writ- 
ing to the Proprietor on September 28, 1748, he, also, 
counsels the abandonment of the Lawrence tract and 
the location of the town upon the Proprietorial and 
Hockley tract to the northward. 


This William Parsons, it should here be noted, was 
the surveyor who drew the early plans for the town. 
He succeeded Nicholas Scull as Surveyor General of 
the Province and seems to have resided in Reading from 
the settlement of the town until he removed to Easton 


*H. S. P. Berks County Miscellaneous Book, page 7. 
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in 1752. He was a man who played many parts and 
played them well. He was born in England in 1701 and 
emigrated to Pennsylvania as a “cordwainer” or shoe- 
maker. He was ambitious, for we find him presently 
elected a member of Franklin’s Junto Club, in the 
membership list of which society he is termed a “‘Geo- 
grapher.” While working at his trade as shoemaker 
he taught himself surveying and his account books 
show, indiscriminately, items of work done at shoe- 
making and land measurement. He was made Surveyor 
General of Pennsylvania in 1741 and served until 1748 
when he was succeeded by Nicholas Scull. 


It is probable that Mr. Parsons aspired to be the 
first Prothonotary of Berks County in place of James 
Read. If so, he yielded an acquiescence so gracious as 
to merit the commendation of Mr. Hockley who wrote 
to the Proprietor that: 


“Mr. Parsons is so good as to yield to the en- 
treaties of the Governor and to go to Easton where 
such a person is wanted to preserve order in the 
settlement of the town.” 


Mr. Parson’s letter to the Proprietor under date of 
September 28, 17438, is as follows: 


When I waited upon Mr. Lawrence, with Mr. 
Peters and Mr. Hockley, for him to view the land 
proposed for a Town at Mrs. Finney’s I could not 
help thinking that it would not be much for your 
Interest to place it on any part of his Land. For, 
as the present Plan of the Town places the Main 
Street along the Line dividing Mr. Lawrence’s 
Land from Mr. Hockley’s, the Great Hollow which 
extends along that Line at least 100 perches is 
almost all of it very incommodious to lay out any 
Lotts on that Side the Main Street. And if I un- 
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derstand Mr. Lawrence he will not part with more 
than 50 acres and insists that a large Piece of Land, 
about 20 acres, along the River which is sometimes 
overflowed, and therefore not fit to build on, shall 
be part of the 50 acres. If the Town should be 
placed agreeable to the Lines of the 85 acre 
Tract surveyed by Nicholas Scull there will yet 
remain very great Difficulties for then you will 
have no more Land near the Main Street than 
what you purchase of Mr. Lawrence and the same 
Street or the Main Road which will be little inferior 
to the Street will be continued near a Mile entirely 
thro’ his other Land so that all the Benefit of Lotts 
beyond the 50 acres will accrue to him alone. 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Hockley’s Land 
but have been told by Persons who say they are 
acquainted with it that the Situation is better than 
Mr. Lawrence’s and only object the Distance from 
the Ford across Schuylkill, for there is no Ford 
opposite Mr. Hockley’s Land, and making a Bridge 
over the Spring, But as the Distance from the Ford 
is but small and the Expence of a Bridge can’t be 
much, if the Situation in other Respects be so ad- 
vantageous I presume to recommend Mr. Hockley’s 
Land as the fittest and by much the most for your 
Interest. If the Square for the Court House was 
something inlarged it would be more commodeous, 
and there is no place left for a Market. 


P.S.asI was writing; the| Your Faithful & Obed- 
inclosed Letter from Fran-| tent Servt. 
cis Parvin came to Hand. | Wm. Parsons. 


i 
e! 





Supplementing this letter arrived one from Richard 
Hockley dated November 17, 1743. 


“Mr. Lawrence, Peters, William Parsons and 
myself have been up to Mrs. Finney’s to view the 
place intended for ye town. Mr. Peters and Par- | 
sons have found out a place that they think much : 
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better for the design & will answer, they say, all 
the purposes much better. They will both write to 
you very freely and if you think well of it you may 
have what land more of me you think proper for I 
think you have the best right to it and Mr. Law- 
rence is so covetous that he would have half the 
town besides being paid 50& for his land and should 
it be laid out as he intends he certainly will tho’ 
in reality he has no right to it as Mrs. Finney told 
Peters herself. Peters is a good deal staggered 
with respect to Mr. Lawrence’s honesty from what 
he has heard since he was up there but he has a 
notion no other place will suit & as part of my land 
was already taken off to accommodate the town 
he wonders why all was not. A good part of Mr. 
Lawrence’s fifty acres is overflowing in the high 
frechets which will be of no advantage to you and 
for 20£ you may make a bridge over the Great 
Hollow and place the town upon a fine bank before 
the Schuylkill and will make not a quarter of a 
mile’s distance from ye fording place which they 
say is nothing to signify. 

Since I wrote you about ye town by the Widow 
Finney’s Mr. Peters informs me he has received 
a letter from Francis Parvin and Moses Starr, in- 
forming him that they have found a very good 
fording place on my land.” * 


Mr. Hockley continues upon the engrossing theme 
of Mr. Lawrence’s obstinacy in his letter of December 
5, 1748. 


“I had some talk with Mr. Lawrence about ye 
Town and he bade me to tell you that he expected 
50£ for his fifty acres and he will part with no 
more. Besides six lotts of an acre, each of them 
advantageously situated. Whatever you think of 
this proposal I can’t but hope the other place will 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 8, page 271. 
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suit your purposes well. I have sent two caskets 
of apples by Stevenson. Your negroes are all well. 
Dickey Hill sails for Maderia tomorrow and in- 
tends for England.” * 


Upon receipt of these letters the Proprietor wrote 
to Richard Peters: 


“William Parsons informs me the market square 
in the intended town of Reading or rather the 
Court House square is too small and that there 
is no place fora Market. I desire to have a draft 
as soon as it can be sent of what part of Richard 
Hockley’s land will be most commodious for the 
town and that a draft of it may be made with a 
larger square and place left for a market. I 
would take as little of Richard Hockley’s land as 
possible and rather enlarge this we have already.” + 


In the midst of the negotiations, in November, 1748, 
occurred the death of that picturesque pioneer figure, 
the Widow Finney, of whom so little is known. Thomas 
Lawrence administered upon her estate. What her ac- 
tual rights in the Lawrence tract were we shall never 
know but it is probable that she had some proprietary 
interest in the site. 


During the year of 1744 the Reading project comes 
almost to a standstill. Mr. Hockley wrote only twice, 
once on June 18, 1744, to depict the advantages of his 
own tract. 


“As to the Town I believe that Mr. Peters and 
Mr. Parvin can inform you that the place is much 
more suitable than the former and as to what land 
may be wanting, I hope you will take it, be it more 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 8, page 285. 
+H. S. P. Penn Letter Book No. 2, page 80. 
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or less, rather than be imposed on as you would be 
had you complyed with Mr. Lawrence’s terms.” * 


And again on August 2, 1744: 


“Mr. Peters I suppose will tell you something 
about the Town. The people want much to have it 
layd out but what quantity more must be taken 
off of me I can’t tell. Sometime this Fall we in- 
tend to go up.” 7 


The Proprietor was far away and communication 
was precarious. Storms raged on the North Atlantic 
and the French privateers were active and harrassing. 
Mr. Penn often wrote his letters in duplicate, des- 
patching them in separate ships, but even with this 
precaution there were unavoidable breaks in the 
Proprietorial correspondence. During the year 1745 
the news was consistently bad. Thomas Penn, always 
a stout Whig and Hanoverian, took greatly to heart the 
reverses of the British arms in Flanders. He was a 
military tactician, in his small way, and, interspersed 
with directions to Richard Peters for the conduct of the 
Reading purchase, we find a plan for the landing of a 
British force at Bordeaux and an attack upon Paris 
from the rear. Then, in 1745, his letters reflect a new 
note of alarm. Prince Charlie has landed in the High- 
lands, the clans rise in the Stuart interest, the rebels 
advance southward; Edinburgh falls; the invader 
reaches Derby; the Bank of England prepares to remove 
its specie. Small wonder that in the press of these 
momentous events Thomas Penn had little time to con- 
sider the affairs of his proposed county seat by the 
Schuylkill. The negotiations however, with the ob- 





*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 4, page 7. 
+H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence. 
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stinate Mr. Lawrence must have proceeded for on the 
sixth day of December, 1745, comes the sudden intelli- 
gence of the purchase of the town site. 


The method which Richard Peters and Richard Hock- 
ley used in finally coming to terms with Mr. Lawrence 
we shall never know but it is probable that they em- 
ployed an intermediary or “straw man” in the person 
of one Thomas Jenkins, a farmer who tilled a small 
piece of ground across the Schuylkill in Cumru. This 
Jenkins is described as a “yeoman” and must have 
been an illiterate fellow for neither he nor his wife 
could write their name. On the sixth of December, 
1745, the protracted debate between the Penns and 
Thomas Lawrence was ended by the conveyance by 
Lawrence to Thomas Jenkins of both the three hundred 
acre tract and the one hundred and thirty-seven acre 
tract, or the entire business section of the present city 
of Reading. The jubilant Mr. Peters and Mr. Hockley 
wrote on the same day to announce the success of their 
strategy. This letter came eventually into the posses- 
sion of that great antiquarian, Governor Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, and was sold with his collection. It is 
now in the possession of the writer. 


“6 Deer 1745 Mr. Hockley & I have bought the 
Widow Finney’s Plantation on Schuylkill above 
Oley for the Proprietaries & are to pay down 460£ 
this afternoon & will please to order into the hands 
of Mr. Hockley, 
£460-0 0. 

Richard Peters 
Richard Hockley.” 


Mr. Peters, in his letter of December 8, 1749, herein- 
after quoted, describes the ruse whereby the site was 
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acquired and declares that it was engineered by Francis 
Parvin. This explanation may have been a sop to his 
clerical conscience for a few years before when the 
reverend gentleman was endeavoring to secure an ap- 
pointment from the vestry of Christ Church he wrote: 


“Mr Lawrence is very heartily my friend.” 


Perhaps he considered that his duty to his employer 
took precedence even of the obligations of friendship. 


If Mr. Lawrence signed the deed without knowing 
the real purchaser he was speedily informed and ap- 
pears to have shown his resentment of the artifice. 
Thomas Penn writes to Richard Peters January 31, 
1746: 


“T am sorry to hear you and Richard Hockley 
have so much disobliged Mr. Lawrence but you can 
have no reason to say you did htm any injury. 1 
cannot think in what I have disobliged Mr. Law- 
rence that he should so much oppose the interest 
of our family. You gave hima very good price for 
his land.” * 


And here the irate Mr. Lawrence passes from this 
recital. He died in 1754 without further participation 
in the development of the town by the Schuylkill, whose 
site was for twelve years his exclusive possession. 
Four days after the conveyance to Thomas Jenkins, 
Jenkins and his wife affixed their marks to a deed con- 
veying the two Lawrence tracts to Richard Peters and 
Richard Hockley. This was in effect a conveyance to 
the Proprietors although Peters and Hockley kept the 
tracts in their names until March 30, 1748, when they 


*H, S. P. Peter’s Manuscripts Volume 2, page 58. 
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conveyed them to Thomas Penn and Richard Penn for 
a consideration of 465£. The Proprietors after much 
trouble and protracted negotiations were again the 
owners of the coveted site. The location and construc- 
tion of the town of Reading might now begin. 
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BOUNDARIES OF THE ORIGINAL TRACTS 
SUPER-IMPOSED UPON THE PRESENT CITY PLAN 


CHAPTER II 
THE PLANNING OF THE TOWN 


A fine location for a 
county-town, by the ford 
on the Schuylkill, and one 
which should commend 
itself to the Honourable 
Proprietaries. 

CONRAD WEISER to 

RICHARD PETERS. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PLANNING OF THE TOWN 


™10 DEFINITE name appears to have been 

4) chosen for the new town until after the pur- 
Pa et 1 chase of the site from Mr. Lawrence. In 
ens) the negotiations the place is usually referred 
to as “The town at the Widow Finney’s” and sometimes 
as “The new town on Schuylkill.” In a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1748, to Richard Peters, Thomas Penn for the 
first time speaks of the “Town of Reading” showing that 
that title was in his contemplation. In the subsequent 
correspondence, however, he again relapses into the 
familiar designation of “The town at the Widow 
Finney’s.” After the definite purchase of the site, Mr. 
Parsons begins to refer to the town as “Reading,” ap- 
parently in deference to a suggestion from the Proprie- 
tor himself. 





For a few years the village was referred to as Reading 
Town just as York, in Pennsylvania, was long known 
as York Town. Some of the earlier judicial writs are 
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made returnable at Reading Town, and the first 
travelers used the same term. Mittelberger in his 
“Journey to Pennsylvania” in 1755 gives the appella- 
tion ‘‘Retting Town.” 


The impending erection of the new county of Berks 
influenced Mr. Penn’s decision as to a name. Since 
the county seat of Berkshire in England was the old 
Saxon town of Reading* it was natural that, if the new 
county on the upper Schuylkill were to be called Berks, 
its future capital must be Reading. Indeed, it was 
inevitable that one of the districts in the Province of 
Penn should be Berks and it is only surprising that 
the title was not applied to one of the earlier counties, 
for the traditions of the Penn family had been long 
interwoven with the annals of Berkshire. Old Admiral 
Penn, the creator of the family fortunes, had property 
there. William Penn lived in Berkshire at his Manor 
of Ruscomb and it was to Reading Meeting that the 
dying Founder was borne to deliver his last pathetic 
“sound and savoury expression.” All of the sons in 
the second generation, the young Proprietors, lived 
at some time of their lives in Berkshire and when, later 
in life, they penetrated to the meadows of the upper 
Schuylkill they must have noted the resemblance of our 
beautiful rolling country to that of the landscape of 
the Thames Valley below Oxford. Whoever named the 
townships which are watered by the Maidencreek had 
this similarity in mind; for the titles of Richmond, 
Windsor, and Greenwich could only have been given 
by one who had known and loved the valley of the 
Thames. 





*The name is a compound from the Saxon words “Rhedin”’ 
signifying a fern and “ing” a meadow—Ferny Meadow. 
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Nomenclature, indeed, was a matter as to which 
Thomas Penn had profound convictions. His insular 
prejudice could not brook any title in the Province of 
Pennsylvania which did not reflect sound English tra- 
dition. He insisted that all the earlier county names 
should commemorate districts in the motherland and 
that the names of the county seats should conform; so 
Carlisle became the capital of Cumberland, Lancaster 
of Lancaster and Reading of Berks. 


Just at the time when Thomas might be supposed to 
be most in need of counsel in the planning of the new 
town he was left alone in his task of administration, for 
John Penn died in October, 1746. It does not appear 
that John ever took an active interest in the affairs 
of Reading but he must have been consulted thereon 
by Thomas. Richard Penn, the third brother, has left 
no correspondence to denote whether or not he ever 
knew that the town existed. Thomas Penn inherited a 
life-right in the one-half of the Pennsylvania lands 
which had belonged to John Penn and became therefore 
the holder of three-fourths of the Proprietary estate. 

The town of Reading having been located and named 
the Proprietor was impatient to be embarked upon the 
task of municipal organization. While the contention 
with Mr. Lawrence was still at its height William Par- 
sons had sent over a crude draft, now in the records 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which did not 
embody any street lines. 


“T am at a loss” writes Thomas Penn to Richard 
Peters on September 14, 1746, “to know what draft 
of the town by the Widow Finney’s you refer me 
to. I have no one by me but a little draft of the 
land proposed to be purchased from Thomas 
Lawrence in a letter from Parsons dated Septem- 
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ber 28, 1745 but there is no division of the town 
and as it was only to show the inconvenience of 
taking the fifty acres from Thomas Lawrence in 
the town we proposed. Since we have purchased 
his land I have not had any draft sent me nor am 
not told when you propose to lay it out much more 
what form William Parsons has proposed for tt. 
If it is to be done you should send me such draft 
and I think some ground should be laid out for 
Publick uses and the lots not made larger than 
necessary. Only two out of three I propose to 
grant at present.” * 


This far sighted concern for the reservation of land 
for municipal and public establishments proves that 
Thomas Penn was a city founder in the nobler sense 
and not a mere speculator in provincial lands. 


These inquiries of the Proprietor were communicated 
by Hockley to William Parsons with the request that 
he proceed with the lay-out of the town. Mr. Parsons 
made some studies of the ground plan of Lancaster 
and reported the result of his examination to Thomas 
Penn under date of November 24, 1746. 


“Honoured Sir, 


Mr. Peters having shown me a Plan of Lancas- 
ter Town, as a model for the Town of Reading, I 
thought some alterations might be made in that 
Plan to advantage, which I beg leave to lay before 
you. 

The Breadth of the Lots in Lancaster are laid 
to Feet and Inches viz. 64 Feet 41% Inches; except 
the Lots on the Publick Square, which are 66 feet. 
It is proposed to make those of Reading all of 65 
feet. 





*H, S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 2, page 65. 
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The Square in Lancaster left for publick use, 
where the Court house is built, is too small; and 
being but 66 feet on each Side of the Street, tt 
raises the value of the Lots fronting that Square 
out of proportion to any of the other Lots. It 1s 
therefore proposed, that, in Reading a larger ptece 
of Ground be appropriated for Publick use, by 
taking 25 feet off the ends of the Lots, for two 
whole Squares upon each Side of the Main Street, 
which will give a front to 40 Lots nearly equal in 
value. 


The alleys in Lancaster (which if they were 
broader would be very useful) are but 14 feet. It 
is proposed to make those in Reading 20 feet broad 
at least. It is also proposed to make the Squares 
in Reading something larger than those in Lancas- 
ter. And the two Principal Streets, which cross 
each other, 80 feet broad, and the other Streets the 
same with those of Lancaster, which are 66 feet 
each. The Situation of that part of the Town, to 
the South of the Great Hollow; is very elegant, 
upon rising Ground which descends very easily 
towards South, and towards West, and is included 
chiefly within Mr. Scull’s Survey made when you 
were on the Spot, and which is described on the 
Draught transmitted to you last, and all the land 
to the Eastward of that Survey is very conven- 
iently situate for building. Two or three Squares 
may be laid out between the crossing of the two 
Principal Streets, and Schuylkill, and on that Side 
towards Philadelphia is room for many more. The 
Ground will also admit of several more Squares 
to the North, and South of those in the Plan here- 
with transmitted, and the Great Hollow in that 
part of the Town, included within Mr. Hockley’s 
Land, will increase the N orth Side near Schuylkill, 
but further Eastward is more Room on that side 
as the Hollow inclines Northward from the course 
of the Main Street. The Plans of both the Towns 
are laid down from a Scale of 200 feet to an Inch. 
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I don’t remember that Mr. Peters ever told me the 
Names of the Streets. Some Land will be marked 
for out-Lots of 4 or 5 Acres each, as at Lancaster, 
but perhaps it may be best to keep the Plantation 
entire, at least for some Time.” * 


The years of 1747 and 1748 were occupied in laying 
out the town and many drafts and street plans were 
drawn at this period, some by William Parsons and 
some, it would appear, by Nicholas Scull. No official 
plan of lots stamped with the Proprietarial approval 
has survived for our inspection. There are, however, 
among the archives of the State of Pennsylvania and 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, some rough 
sketches and tentative plans of streets, which were 
probably sent over-seas for Mr. Penn’s inspection. 


The task of city planning proceeded very slowly to 
the disgust of Conrad Weiser and Francis Parvin who 
were near the ground and keenly interested in the pro- 
ject. The delay is partly attributable to the family 
misfortunes of Thomas Parsons. While Thomas Penn 
was temporarily sojourning at Morgan’s Coffee House 
in Bath he received an agitated missive from Richard 
Hockley to inform him that: 


“William Parsons is so indisposed since the death 
of his son and daughter that Richard Peters must 
do his work. We should train someone to succeed 
Mr. Weiser as interpreter as the Province will be 
in dreadful condition in case of his death.” 


Another reason seems to have been that the agents on 
the ground, Hockley, Peters and Parsons, were timor- 
ous about making a decision without the approval of the 
Proprietor, and all queries must be sent over-seas to be 

*H. S. P. Berks Book, page 42. 
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answered four or five months later. Thomas Penn 
continually promised to come but never came. 


“We have delayed the town of Reading so long”’ 
writes Richard Peters on January 30, 1747, “that 
Iam in hopes you will be here and give your direc- 
tions about the lots and whatever else may be ma- 
terial after you have seen the Place as it is now 
marked out on the most beautiful part of the land 
purchased from Mr. Lawrence.” * 


Even before the definite location of the streets, pros- 
pective lot purchasers gathered upon the site, attracted 
by the rumor of a proposed county seat. Some of Mr. 
Parsons’ preliminary sketches show that these squatters 
settled down, took out pasturage, fenced it and erected 
temporary houses before a permanent outline of streets 
had been adopted. The iron master, William Bird, 
appeared early on the scene and fenced in some lands 
“on tolerance,” somewhere about the present corner 
of Fifth and Buttonwood Streets. The Quaker, Wil- 
liam Hiddings, rented some cleared land in the neigh- 
borhood of Fourth and Franklin Streets and the ferry- 
man, Nicholas Seitzinger, had already installed himself 
and built a house by the ford. Another impatient 
squatter had built a house at the northwest corner of 
Third and Penn Streets. 


What with the delay and the uncertainty of communi- 
cation there arose that curious double survey which 
is reflected in the direction of some of our city streets 
at the present day. Mr. Parsons seems to have been 
in doubt as to whether the Proprietor wished the Read- 
ing streets laid out on the lines of the old Lawrence tract 
or in the direction of the meridian and, to solve the 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence Vol. 4, page 91. 
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difficulty, ran his lines both ways. Our present Binga- 
man Street is along the line of the southern boundary 
of the Lawrence tract and is surveyed to an angle of 
seventy degrees with the meridian. The present West 
Elm Street and its continuation, Woodward Street, 
parallel Bingaman Street and are laid out on the Law- 
rence lines as are all of the streets west of Schuylkill 
Avenue, and north of West Elm street. Kissinger 
Street or Schuylkill Avenue, as it is now called, is also 
laid out to the old survey and runs perpendicular to 
Bingaman Street. All of our other city streets are 
laid out according to the lines of a subsequent plan and 
are located in the direction of the meridian and at right 
angles to the same, that is to say, North and South and 
East and West. | 
The first municipal brief of title was compiled about 
1805 by Marks John Biddle, a member of the Bar who 
was the legal representative of the Penns in their vain 
endeavor to collect ground rents. Mr. Biddle disting- 
uishes between the old town of Reading and the new 
town of Reading, locating the old town of Reading 
almost entirely upon the two original Lawrence tracts. 
Only a small corner of the northwestern part of the old 
town is located on tract number three which was Pro- 
prietary ground. This old town of Reading was Mr. 
Parsons’ original lay out. It did not extend beyond 
Walnut Street to the North or beyond Tenth Street to 
the East or beyond Chestnut Street to the South or be- 
yond Third Street to the West. The new town lay be- 
tween the old town and the river and was subsequently 
laid out. The plan of streets as they run at the present 
day appears to have been definitely formulated in the 
spring of 1748. Richard Peters writes to the Proprietor | 
on May 11, 1748: 
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“T send a duplicate of Mr. Parsons’ draught and 
letter about the new town on Schuylkill. I shall be 
extremely obliged to you dear sir, if your affairs 
will permit you to give some orders about com- 
pleating the town. I could lett out several five or 
ten acre lots to accommodate the people for pas- 
turage. Poor Conrad Weyser had like to have 
dyed a week or two ago and if he had what would 
have become of Indian affairs. I have given Mr. 
Weyser a warrant to accept the survey of some 
acres, all miserable stuff between him and the hills 
but nevertheless valuable to him for the accommo- 
dation of his plantation and have told him it is a 
present from the Proprietors. He is exceedingly 
thankful and it is a great honour to him as the 
world must think that the Proprietors have a great 
regard for him or they would not at this distance 
think of him and the accommodation of his little 
country affairs.” * 


The Proprietor still procrastinated and Mr. Peters 
wrote again in more insistent vein. The Governor, to 
whose arrival he refers, was James Hamilton, newly 
nominated, and who arrived off the Capes in the Autumn 
of 1748, having just been received in parting audience 
by his gracious Majesty, King George Second. Hamilton 
lived in Reading during part of the Revolutionary 
period and even condescended to borrow money from the 
County Commissioners of Berks as his unpaid note tes- 
tifies. William Hartley was one of the Penn agents and 
lived upon the town site in the farm house long occupied 
by the Widow Finney. 


October 20, 1748. 


“As soon as the Governor arrives it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to lay out the Lotts at the Widow 
Finney’s Town on the terms of Lancaster Town 


*H. S. P. Hockley Manuscripts, page 113. 
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for otherwise people will be quite out of heart and 
the affair will suffer exceedingly. I imagine that 
you have not received or settled any particular 
draft yet from your letters, and by leaving vacan- 
cies for the Proprietors use we who are upon the 
ground can please you in the manner of doing it, or 
at least it shall not be for want of care, thinking 
or advice. Mr. Weiser, William Hartley, William 
Parsons, Nicholas Scull, Mr. Hockley and self will 
do our best.” * 


Before the arrival of this last letter Mr. Penn had 
been moved to action and wrote on the same day, Octo- 
ber 31, 1748, to Richard Hockley and to Richard Peters. 
To Mr. Hockley he said: 


“T have written Mr. Peters with regard to the 
town on Schuylkill but cannot think it worth while 
to let any five or ten acre lots near it as you cannot 
get any considerable rent for them and I think you 
had better sell them.” 


The Proprietor’s instructions to Richard Peters were 
more detailed and show that he had been carefully con- 
sidering the plans of William Parsons: 


“Now I am on this head the town of Reading 
will require my giving some directions. 

No lot shall be more than sixty feet wide, eight 
lots of sixty feet in each square where there are 
now ten in the plan sent me which will make the 
lots of three-hundred and fifteen feet but two- 
hundred and thirty feet which we think long 
enough. Let the main street intended for the 
market and public purposes be one-hundred and 
siaty instead of one-hundred and thirty for the 
length of two squares, as in the plans, and the lots 
be two-hundred and thirty feet on that street also. 
Then there will be thirty-two lots of equal dimen- 


*H. S. P. Penn Family Correspondence, page 50. 
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sions excepting that the four corner lots should be 
taken off thirty feet each that there will be room 
to build a court house when there shall be occasion, 
which will make a square in the center two-hundred 
feet by two-hundred and seventy feet for a court 
house or any other public building, from which 
other buildings or a market might run each way 
the length of four-hundred and twenty feet and 
have one-hundred and sixty feet for the bredth of 
it. The street marked eighty feet wide we approve 
of and that marked sixty-six feet we would have 
sixty feet, the allies twenty feet as proposed. 


We shall not grant any four or five acre lots but 
on lease for twenty-one years at a reasonable rent 
and any timber on them useful for building shall 
be valued.” * 


As the plans of the town began to take definite form 
it became apparent to the astute Proprietors that they 
were developing land for the benefit of others since the 
Penns had parted with most of the surrounding terri- 
tory and Would therefore reap little profit from the 
expected enhancement of land value. In December, 
1745, a belated effort was made to remedy the situation 
when the Commissioners of Property were forbidden 
to issue any warrants or survey any lands within the 
distance of seven miles from Widow Finney’s plantation 
in Alsace Township, in the County of Philadelphia. 
This restriction was not an unreasonable one for if the 
Penns were to incur all the expense of laying out the 
town they would seem to be entitled to such advantages 
as might accrue through the enhancement in value 
of surrounding land. However, either through lapses 
in watchfulness on the part of the Commissioners or by 
their direct connivance, small tracts of land were war- 


*H. S. P. Peters Manuscript Book, Vol. 2, page 3. 
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ranted within the proscribed limits. One of these 
parcels of land, embracing the location of the present 
Hampden Reservoir, was, in questionable manner, 
secured by Francis Parvin of Maidencreek who had 
been one of the Proprietor’s most trusted agents. Mr. 
Penn very properly protested; Francis Parvin was ob- 
stinate and the entire Reading project was temporarily 
jeopardized. 


Conrad Weiser, somewhat uneasy in conscience, per- 
haps, since he was shortly to be involved in a similar 
charge, wrote to Richard Peters on February 27, 1749, 
endeavoring to palliate the situation: 


“Whilst I was in Reading Justice Parvin came to 
me having heard that I was there. I immediately 
began to talk with him about his coolness or anti- 
pathy in the town of Reading. (There was a 
Rumour spread that Francis had all the stones and 
quarries near the town and would not suffer any 
Body to brake or hale Stones) Francis told me that 
until the Secretary would make good his promise 
to him he would not do anything in promoting the 
Building of the Town but said that that Rumour 
aforesaid was false. To make the Story short I 
took Horseback with him and went to the very spot 
and followed the Lines all around the whole tract 
(in Dispute) and I can safely say that I wondered 
as much at your disputing the thing or delaying 
the fulfilling of your promise to Francis as I did 
at the obstinacy and Stiffneckedness of Francis for 
there is not one single Timber tree upon the whole 
Tract. Not one drop of water but a small or little 
spring of water under the Foot of the Hill not in 
Dispute. Not one Foot of medow can be made— 
Never a Stone will be fetch’d from there to build 
the Town if it was to be so big as Philadelphia for 
there is Stones much nearer on the Proprietor’s 
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and Mr. Hockley’s Lands—It is true forty acres or 
thereabouts may be fit for outlots but for very 
poor ones and there may be some Rafters had for 
small building. As to the Distance from the Town 
(you know better than I) it is far enough. It is so 
far however in my humble opinion that he will 
never have nor his Posterity after him any Lots 
to sell or to build upon (as in the Town of Reading) 
but what he has from the Proprietors. I did all 
whatever I could to persuade Francis to drop the 
thing and take some other consideration for it 
but to no purpose. ‘NO’ SAYS FRANCIS ‘I WILL NOT 
GIVE IT UP SO WHY MAY NOT I HAVE IT AS WELL AS 
SOME OTHERS. THE PROPRIETORS WILL NEVER HAVE 
OR TAKE IT FROM ME. IT IS SOME OTHERS THAT 
WANT IT.’ (J suppose he reflects upon Mr. Hockley) 
‘AND THE PROPRIETORS SHOULD KNOW OF IT.’ Now 
Sir after all I hope you will pardon my Freedom 
in having troubled you with an affair better known 
to you than to me, and I own I deserved to be 
grosly disappointed to take upon me to mediate 
between you and Francis, yet I wish you could 
think upon a medium to bring Francis in to pro- 
mote the Building of the Town by his example as he 
had last year the frame of a house finished to build 
in Reading and says now it shall rather lie and rot 
which I am afraid will be or ill consequence though 
I shall not trouble my head much after this time 
with that affair.” * 


Upon receipt of this agitated epistle from Mr. Weiser 
Mr. Peters wrote to the Proprietor. His tone is that of 
a man of sense and moderation who is willing to defer 
his personal grievance to the interest of his employer. 
The “Kinsey” to whom he refers is John Kinsey, the 
Quaker Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, a bitter 
opponent to the erection of the new county of Berks. 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, page 219. 
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“Honored Sir: 


I have this moment received three letters out of 
which the above is an extract and on this repetition 
of the case which I believe is exactly true I think 
you may consent to gratify Francis Parvin’s re- 
quest though tt go against me much as Francis will 
esteem it a victory over me. But you should by all 
prudent means be attached to your interest es- 
pecially as I heard the speaker say in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Governor that there were so many 
disputes made by all the members about taking 
out this new county from Philadelphia, Chester 
and Lancaster Counties and I believe they would 
never agree about building. This was said by 
Kinsey in such a manner as to discourage my hope 
of a county but not of a town which was going 
gradually and in the end will follow a county. I 
really know nothing of any promises I made 
Francis Parvin. All I said that I can remember its 
that I would not fail to recommend his services in 
very strong term to the Proprietors and he need 
not doubt but they would be grateful for any as- 
sistance he should give to their affairs. And tho 1 
don’t like this man so well as I did yet I must needs 
say that Francis deserves this to be told for him 
and more. I hope there will be twelve good houses 
of stone and brick built at Reading this summer 
and after such a beginning they will flourish in my 
opinion notwithstanding it is cagA proved 
singularly unfortunate.” * 


Thomas Penn was ordinarily a very easy-going land- 
lord who dealt fairly with his agents at Reading and 
whose philosophy enabled him to pass over many lapses 
which would have provoked the resentment of a less 
indulgent Proprietor. The effrontery, however, of this 
last attempt to impose upon an absentee disturbed even 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, page 220. 
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his equanimity. The Philadelphia mail had just de- 
parted but the packet Wilmington lay in Southampton 
Water preparing to leave for Boston. By her the irate 
Proprietor wrote to Richard Peters on May 30, 1749, 
directing that the land irregularly granted to Parvin 
be immediately reconveyed. 


“T am concerned to hear Francis Parvin is cap- 
able of making such an application as you report 
his to be because it is plain he knew a tract of 
land so near the intended town ought not to be 
granted at all and the surveyor who did not inform 
the office of it deserves to be censored and if you 
can supply as good as one to take his place I would 
have Samuel Lightfoot discharged. At the same 
time we gave great prices for the Lands for the 
town it must seem extremely ridiculous to grant 
land adjoining for a trifle and therefore, I will have 
the land making a square of 100 perches by 120 
perches returned to our use and the other which is 
about 120 acres returned to Francis and you may 
let him know that we will not consent to grant it 
otherwise tho there should not be a house built on 
the place. I am sensible he has been of service in 
the business but is he not serving himself? Con- 
sidering the large price given Mr. Lawrence for 
the land we shall find the proffits very trifling. I 
do not take back Parvin’s land so much for the 
value of it as to shew him I know when I am im- 
posed upon and I admire (wonder) Conrad Weiser 
can think it possible that a piece of vacant land 
adjoining that I bought so dear should be sur- 
veyed without my express order.” * 


The Proprietor had many annoyances in that sum- 
mer of 1749 in addition to the exasperation entailed in 
the delay Of the Reading project. His suit with the 


*H. S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 2, page 302. 
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Lady Julianna Fermor, whom he afterwards married, 
progressed slowly; the Provincial Assembly was 
troublesome and defiant; and now came the defection 
of still another of his trusted agents. Francis Parvin 
and Conrad Weiser had been the two men in whom the 
Proprietor reposed the greatest confidence in all local 
matters concerning the lands upon the upper Schuyl- 
kill. Francis Parvin, in the eyes of the Proprietor, was 
already a self-confessed ingrate; Conrad Weiser was 
about to put himself in the same category. 


It appears that Conrad, ever partial to a land specu- 
lation, had been accustomed, after services rendered in 
the Indian negotiations, to ask for his pay in land 
grants. This time he applied for a grant upon the 
Susquehanna which was promptly accorded to him with- 
out proper investigation. However, when the Proprie- 
tor’s land agents began to check up upon the piece they 
found that Conrad had taken his acreage in the form of 
a long strip along the river, rendering almost worthless 
the land behind it. Great was the wrath of the Pro- 
prietor at this new affront and he used plain language 
in giving his opinion of the transaction to Richard 
Peters. 

London, February 13, 1749. 


“Conrad by a pretended gift and in a manner 
very improper has acquired about three miles of 
the Susquehanna river front at Shamokin. This 
gratuity is much too large for his services. When 
we pay him money we know what we pay but we 
cannot estimate the value of this land. Though 
Wiliam Parsons writes Conrad must not be dis- 
obliged, I desire you to acquaint him that I am not 
well pleased with his action. Hight hundred acres 
is too much pay for his services. I think Conrad 
has been a serviceable man but I think he has been 
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well paid for a man in his station. In the last In- 
dian purchase he will have been paid more than 
three times the value of what he should have for 
coming down with them. In the future he should 
do as he is instructed for I will not have any more 


299 


of his ‘great services’. 


No presentation of Mr. Weiser’s side of the contro- 
versy has come down to us but it is difficult to see 
wherein the Proprietor was wrong or why his terse 
rebuke was not merited, but the quarrel was scarcely 
calculated to increase Conrad Weiser’s enthusiasm for 
the development of the new town. 


And now the stage was set for the apportionment of 
the Reading lots. William Parsons’ final lay-out had 
been officially approved and the actual settlement of the 
town might begin. Probably the Proprietor, far over 
seas in Westminster, contemplated the public sale of 
lots with a heavy heart. Two of the three men whom 
he had made Lot Commissioners had proved unfaith- 
ful; the long delay had discouraged settlers. It seemed 
that the prospect for profit or even for compensation 
was remote indeed and that this town site which had 
brought such misfortune to the luckless race of Finney 
promised little but perplexity for the House of Penn. 


*H. S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 2, page 299. 
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WM. PARSONS’ FIRST TENTATIVE PLAN 


CHAPTER III 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE LOTS 


“T went as far as Maid- 
encreek with my friend 
James Starr and was at 
evening meeting which 
was large and edifying 
held in his father’s house. 
From here I went to 
Reading, Exeter, the For- 
rest and had large meet- 
ings to my own relief and 
comfort, and I hope to the 
satisfaction of others.” 

DANIEL STANTON’S 

JOURNEY IN BERKS 

CouNTY, 1757. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE LOTS 


HE year 1748 has been generally accepted 
as the date of the municipal birth of the 
town of Reading. All of our local historians 
have adopted the anniversary and a Sesqui- 
Centennial has confirmed it. The conclusion, however, 
is clouded by some doubt. The particular year, 1748, 
was apparently chosen because it marked the completion 
of the town plan, but no lots were sold until 1749, and no 
house built until 1750; so that it would seem that the 
claim of either of these last named years might be 
urged with as much propriety as that of 1748. The 
first published description of the foundation of Read- 
ing is contained in a rather carelessly written recital 
by Daniel DeB. Keim in the Ladies Garland of Febru- 
ary, 1839. Mr. Keim suggested the year 1748 as the 
proper one to mark the beginning of the town. Stahle 
and subsequent historians adopted Mr. Keim’s view 
obviously without giving much consideration to the 
matter. 
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The early months of 1749 were consumed in pre- 
parations for the public sale of lots, in the new town, 
the date of which sale had been fixed by Lynford 
Lardner and Richard Peters for June 15th, 1749. The 
choice of the three commissioners had been a logical 
one for Conrad Weiser and Francis Parvin lived near 
the town site, at Heidelberg and at Maidencreek, re- 
spectively, and were leaders in the community. Wil- 
liam Hartley was the Proprietor’s tenant and lived in 
the Finney farm-house. From Richard Hockley’s 
letter to Thomas Penn under date of April 30, 1749, it 
would appear that Richard Peters undertook the ardu- 
ous journey from Philadelphia to give his personal 
assistance at the opening. 


“Mr. Peters intends to go up to lay the town out 
some time next month after the Governor has 
met the assembly at New Castle although what 
advantage I may receive will entirely depend upon 
the people settling and building upon the lots. If 
they should settle in the manner expected William 
Parsons wmagines I may let out so many as to 
bring in 100£ per annum and yet reserve four or 
five acres of land which will increase in value as 
the town increases. I can’t think of selling it and 
wul make any shift rather than doing it.” * 


The correspondence of the Commissioners contains 
allusions to a public notice of some sort which is sug- 
gestive of a newspaper advertisement. However a 
careful search, for the entire year of 1749, in the three 
journals then circulating in Berks County, Benjamin 
Franklin’s Gazette, Dunlap’s Advertiser and Christo- 
pher Sower’s German Weekly fails to disclose any pro- 
clamation about the sale of Reading lots. Perhaps 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Manuscripts, volume 4. 
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the Commissioners considered that notice upon the 
ground was sufficient, particularly as the more likely 
purchasers were the German farmers of the neighbor- 
hood, very few of whom could read. 


Conrad Weiser had been in Lancaster for some pre- 
liminary exploitation in advance of the sale, evidently 
with a fair measure of success as his letter of June 
3, 1749 to Richard Peters testifies. 


“IT must trouble you with this list concerning 
the people who had lots in the middle of the town. 
You will remember that a good many of them had 
been crossed out and their names not entered 
into the other list and thereby these people will 
be deceived by getting no lots at all. I desire, 
therefore, on their behalf that you be so good as 
to send me their names sometime before the 15th 
of this instant that they may be served with out- 
lotts. We have appointed the 15th day of this 
month to meet the people on the spot and show 
them their lots. Three of the Lutheran ministers 
have been with me and desire to have two joined 
lots convenient for a Lutheran church on the 
common terms. Their names are Melchior 
Muhlenberg, Peter Brunholtz and _ Nicklas 
Kurta: 3" 


Before the sale could proceed the all important 
matter of the naming of the streets must be under- 
taken and this task engaged the attention of William 
Parsons during the spring of 1749. Thomas Penn, 
as has been noted, had stipulated that English names 
must be chosen and had excluded all German, Irish or 
Indian titles. The choice of the names finally adopted 
was probably an inspired one as it is not to be sup- 
posed that so adroit a courtier as Mr. Parsons would 


*H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 2, page 149. 
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undertake this delicate commission without seeking 
guidance from the Proprietorial Agency, over-seas at 
the Manor of Ruscomb. 


Reading, to be sure, was essentially a Penn town 
and family pride ran riot in the nomenclature of the 
streets. There was Penn Street for the old Proprietor, 
Callowhill (Fifth) Street for his second wife, Hannah 
Callowhill, Richard (Franklin) and Thomas (Wash- 
ington) Streets for the young Proprietors, and Mar- 
garet (Walnut) Street for Margaret Freame, their 
elder sister. Governor James Hamilton was com- 
memorated in Hamilton (Chestnut) Street while the 
loyalty of our pioneer citizens was evinced in the 
appellations of King (Third) Street, Queen (Fourth) 
Street, Prince (Sixth) Street, and Duke (Seventh) 
Street. The present Ninth Street was named Clement 
in honor of Simon Clement the Bristol merchant, 
friend and relative of the Founder. The present 
Eleventh Street was christened Vigor Street for 
Thomas Penn’s good friend and correspondent William 
Vigor, overseer of the Penn estates in Berkshire. 
Honest Mr. Vigor stood in little awe of Proprietarial 
majesty and one of his suggestions will be appreciated 
by any historian who has been compelled to wade 
through the involved Penn correspondence. 


“At the expense of a half penny you would 
oblige your friends by buying some ink for with 
the stuff you use and the smallness of your char- 
acters your letters are not legible to any one but 
a short-hand man.” 


The results of Mr. Parson’s subtle flattery 
endured until August 6, 1833, when the Council 
of the city of Reading with one stroke of the pen 
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altered the street names to others “deemed more com- 
patible with the Republican simplicity of our present 
form of government.” 


The lots in the first distribution for the old town 
of Reading, were not actually sold but leased upon a 
rental of seven shillings per annum, London ex- 
change, to begin March Ist, 1750. A similar arrange- 
ment had been employed in the development of the 
town of Lancaster and had proved successful. Those 
awarded lots in the Penn Square obligated themselves, 
within one year from March 1, 1750, to erect “one 
substantial dwelling house twenty feet square at least, 
with a good Brick or Stone Chimney.” Lots upon 
Penn Street, but not on the square, must be improved 
in two years, other central lots within three years, 
outlying lots within five years. <A regular printed 
form, almost certainly the work of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s press, was prepared and used for the Reading 
contracts. Mr. Penn, convinced of the future pros- 
pects of the town was reluctant to convey any land in 
fee, preferring the lease-hold arrangement which sub- 
sequently caused the Proprietors so much tribulation. 
He expressed his views on one occasion, to Richard 
Peters. 


“T do not think it necessary to grant out-lots at 
the town of Reading in Fee. If any are so done 
it should be at a distance but I will grant none 
without particular order as Mr. Hockley can sup- 
ply the inhabitants from the land that was pat- 
ented to him.” * 


Shortly before the advent of the great day, the 
Commissioners received formal instructions from 





*H. S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 3, page 97. 
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William Parsons and also from Richard Peters joined 
with Lynford Lardner. Mr. Parsons inclosed the 
terms of sale which were to be publicly read in the 
Penn Square and which began: 


“Gentlemen 


We suppose you are come here in pursuance of 
our advertisements lately published appointing 
this Day for letting of Lots in the Town of Read- 
ing in the County of Philada.” * 


The terms were substantially as hereinbefore stated 
with the additional stipulations that lots must be 
divided, where reasonable, in the case of a duplication 
of applicants, that building stone to be assigned by 
Mr. Hockley from the Proprietors’ land would be fur- 
nished gratis, that certain lots would be apportioned 
for houses of religious worship, and that each appli- 
cant must state the approximate time at which he 
expected to build. 


The instructions of Mr. Peters and Mr. Lardner 
were more detailed and bear a striking similarity to 
prospectuses of sale in the present day. 


“We see no reason why, tho’ the Lots are mark’d 
sixty feet in the Draught, that therefore all must 
have sixty feet Lots—No, let the People accord- 
ing to their Abilities have a twenty or a thirty 
foot Lot for it appears to Us by the Names of the 
Applyers that numbers are poor and cannot im- 
prove a sixty foot Lot.” 

“You will be pleas’d Gentlemen not to encourage 
any Persons to take Lots, but such as are able and 
inclin’d to build—If Jobbers be on any consider- 


og) pe a Berks Book. 
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ation admitted either as Relations or Friends the 
whole design may be frustrated.” 


“Consider if any Tanners apply where to place 
them so as not to be offensive.” 


“Eacept in the Center Square every fourth Lot 
is to be reserv’d and not laid out to any one but 
to be left vacant.” 


The advantages of the lots in the Penn Square were 
so apparent that these were claimed by astute specu- 
lators before the opening of the sale, a circumstance 
which caused embarrassment to the Commissioners 
as some of the claimants were the promoters them- 
selves. Conrad Weiser took four lots abutting upon 
the square, William Parsons, Francis Parvin, Moses 
Starr, Daniel Hiester, Isaac Levan and Adam Witman 
each took one. All of these last named grantees lived 
near the site and could appreciate the opportunity. The 
Commissioners, not too convincing in their efforts to 
explain to the throng of disappointed applicants why 
the choice central lots nad all been pre-empted, plead 
with the original patentees to split up their holdings. 
Their arguments were of small avail for although no 
patents were taken up until 1751, the supply of Penn 
Square lots had been exhausted before the time an- 
nounced for the public sale. The Proprietors had 
formed the prudent resolve to retain every fourth lot 
but this intention was not proof against the clamor 
of the insistent applicants and by the year 1764 the 
tax collector could find only seventeen lots in the town 
of Reading standing in the name of the brothers Penn. 


There is no record of any building activities in the 
years 1749 and 1750. After the first rush of enthus- 
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iastic lot buyers, a kind of stagnation set in; interest 
abated and Mr. Peters writes in discouraged vein to 
the Proprietors. Apparently his quarrels with Mr. 
Weiser and Mr. Parvin have been accommodated and 
all the Commissioners are working in harmony for 
the success of the project. 


“T do not know what to say about the town 
of Reading. I have been up there and have got 
the principal streets cleared as far as the center 
square and a great number have applied for lots 
but as it is likely that they would not be willing 
to pay rent until the establishment of a new 
county and as this is precarious I am already dis- 
couraged. The people of Lancaster County op- 
posed this new county before the assembly two 
years ago as that would make their county too 
little and since that time there has been no peti- 
tion for a new county. Were it to be said to them | 
that they should pay one rent for a certain num- 
ber of years or till a new county there would be 
houses enough built in a year or two. You say 
something in one of your letters about reserving 
every third lot but yet seem indifferent about it. 
On this I talked with the Governor. He said the 
Proprietors would throw away their interest if 
they did not reserve some lots. One in three might 
be too many but every fourth lot should be re- 
served and I accordingly did so. This has occas- 
tioned great talk among the People who say that 
the Proprietors and their officers are to reap all 
the advantages of a new town. As for me neither 
directly or indirectly have I taken up nor do in- 
tend to take wp one lot but the industrious I sup- 
pose give this malicious term. 

My thoughts are that if no more were to be done 
than what was done at York the town would 
flourish in a little time and this would bring on a 
necessity of a new county. Francis Parvin has 
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been very useful and as he is a man of the great- 
est interest there I consult with him, Conrad 
Weiser and Mr. Hartley and have given them in- 
structions to lay out people’s lots as they apply 
but upon no other condition than to build in two 
years the rent to commence on the first of March 
and to be seven shillings sterling for 60 feet. On 
this lay out it is not to be expected that many 
will be built but yet some will and you may re- 
lease the terms in what ‘manner you please. 

I have likewise talked with your Governor about 
outlots of four or five acres. Francis Parvin and 
some others having said privately to me that the 
not granting outlots would be an obstruction to 
the success of the place but the Governor says 
positively that no outlots ought to be granted as 
you have so little land there and others have 
Plantations all about it on both sides the River. 
Let the people agree as they will about our lots.” * 


Perhaps the search for an adequate water supply, 
which occupied much of the year 1750, may account 
for the delay. On May 4, 1750, Conrad Weiser wrote 
tc Governor Hamilton. 


“In some of my last letters you was informed of 
Reading affairs that we got water at 52 or 53 feet. 
I hope you will come that way and be at my house 
on Saturday, May the 12th of this instant and I 
will make as Welkome as I can make you governor 
of my place as long as you will please to stay with 
us.” 


About a week later Richard Peters who had been 
prospecting for water upon his own account stumbled 
upon the spring at the head of Penn Street which was 
to supply the town with excellent water until our own 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 4, page 219. 
Pennsylvania State Archives, Manuscript Room, volume 11, 
page 4. 
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“One Collins had made an improvement on the 
hill about a mile from Reading on-a fine spring 
and stream of water before the town was thought 
on. George Boone going by there and finding the 
pool, agreed to buy this place from them and when 
the man died he bought it of the widow. I desire 
to be concerned with him in this land but secretly 
with a view to get it for the Proprietary. I got 
from George Boone a conveyance for the land 
being 172 acres and then, the right of the whole 
being vested in me I conveyed it or rather released 
it to the Proprietors in consideration of 5 shillings. 
Happy for the town of Reading that this is com- 
pleated since it is upon higher ground than Read- 
ing and the stream, a constant, fine stream may 
with little expense be made to run quite thro the 
town and supply water in abundance. A well has 
been dug thro a yellowish light earth near the 
center of the town and water found at fifty four 
feet deep.” * 


This opportune discovery stimulated the lagging 
building program and Mr. Peters was able to conclude 
his letter with the news that: 


“Mr. Weiser has laid the foundation of a house 
of twenty three feet in front. Some others I hear 
are digging cellars, encouraged by an offer Mr. 
Hockley has made them of outlots, four acres in a 
lot, at five shillings annual rent.” 


Just at this critical time the development received 
a severe set-back in the death of one of the Commis- 
sioners, William Hartley, the Proprietor’s esteemed 
and trusted tenant who dwelt in the old Finney farm- 
house. Mr. Peters, deeply moved by this last mis- 
fortune, made haste to inform Thomas Penn. 


*H. S. P. Penn Official Correspondence, volume 5, page 7. 
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“T have not made you acquainted about Mr. 
Hartley your tenant and one heartily attached to 
your interest at Reading. He dyed in January I 
think or in December of a pleurisy having just 
before been at Philadelphia and settled with me 
his affairs as ranger of Chester County and as 
tenant of the Widow Finney’s plantation. This 
last he took in a most ruinous condition at four- 
teen £ per annum for seven years to commence 
on the first day of May 1747, the plantation to be 
first put into tenantable repair. On examination 
everything was found in the utmost disorder and 
that it would take a larger sum to make the habi- 
tation fit to live in as well as that all the fences 
were broken down and the meadows spoiled by 
the neighbor’s Hoggs. Notwithstanding this his 
heart was so much set on the new town of Read- 
ing that at his own expense repaired one part of 
the house and built some anew and made good 
fences about every field and brought the meadow 
into order and laid out a sum not less than ninety 
or one hundred &.” * 


Hartley’s place on the Board of Lot Commissioners 
was not filled by the Proprietor but Mr. Peters gave 
renewed attention to the task and personally saw to 
the tedious formalities attendant upon the issuance of 
the patents, endeavoring, the while, to soothe the 
irritation of the impatient Conrad Weiser over the 
official delay. 

September 3, 1751. 


“T do hereby certify that 200 patents are ready 
to be filled in for the possessors of the lots in 
Reading who have complied with the terms which 
Jonas Seely and sundry others have seen. So lay 
no more blame upon 

your 
Richard Peters.” 


*H, S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 5, page 7. 
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Thus the year 1751 dragged out its course with little 
of accomplishment and much discouragement to the 
absent Proprietor and his zealous agents. Then, with 
the Spring of 1752, came a sudden burst of activity 
and the relieved Mr. Peters whose later letters had 
been pessimistic to a degree, was enabled to send some 
good news to Mr. Penn. His description of Conrad 
Weiser’s methods in stimulating building gives us a 
hint as to some of the drastic measures employed in 


developing our town. 
16th March 1752. 


“Reading is a most surprising place. One 
hundred well built houses, many with costly decor- 
ations in the front, rear their heads on high to the 
admiration to all who behold the site and another 
hundred I am persuaded will be built within the 
next year. It was very lucky that I gave the 
management of that town to Conrad whose im- 
periousness has been of great service for they 
build regularly or if they don’t, or are in any way 
abusing, Conrad deals about his blows without any 
ceremony and down drops the man who dares to 
resist his ponderous arm. But with all I must 
say that it 1s guided by good sense and a necessary 
fortitude. Mr. James Read on your Recommenda- 
tion has all the offices of Berks and goes to live at 
Reading and will do very well. 

“What you say about outlots near Reading is 
rendered unnecessary as Mr. Hockley has sold 
fifty lots for forty jwe shillings sterling annual 
rent each of five acres and I suppose will sell the 
other fifty at a higher price very soon for the 
people are mad and it is prudent to restrain their 
ardour about building rather than to encourage 
it. I would be pleased if you were here to order 
the Grant and Survey of more lots for they want to 
build nearer Schuylkill and I want to keep them off 
the water side as well for health’s sake as I would 
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have the Proprietor see the town before any more 
lots are laid. Every fourth lot is reserved except 
in three or four places which were granted away 
on particular and very good reasons.” * 


Encouraged by the optimism of this last report, the 
Proprietors decided to increase their holdings in lands 
adjoining the town and to sell more lots. On the north 
the Great Hollow, as yet unbridged, formed a deterring 
obstacle; to the east was the stony slope of the moun- 
tain, and on the west the lowlands by the river. Mr. 
Penn therefore turned his attention to the level fields 
to the southward which had been patented by Samuel 
Finney and had now passed into the hands of one John 
Bingaman. The negotiations for the purchase of this 
tract were conducted by Mr. Peters, who, uneasily con- 
scious that he would have to reckon with the Pro- 
prietor if he paid too much, cautions Conrad Weiser 
not to buy except upon favorable terms. 


“Pray do not let the Proprietors be wmposed 
upon in the purchase of the Bingaman planta- 
tion. The worth of it is one thing but to give 
above the value another.” 


Mr. Bingaman showed no disposition to part cheaply 
with his lands and now the Reverend Mr. Peters be- 
thought himself of the ruse by which the town site had 
been acquired in those early days when Penn Square 
was still a woodland and when the Proprietor had 
despaired of being able to locate at the ford. Perhaps 
the stubborn Mr. Bingaman might be over-reached by 
a similar strategy to the one which had succeeded so 
notably in the dealings with Thomas Lawrence. He 
imparted his views to Conrad Weiser: 


*H. S. P. Peters Book, volume 3, page 219. 
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April 17, 1758. 


“My notion is that Mr. Seely should deal openly 
and that some other person that you can trust 
should bid a little more than him (as for himself 
or some other gentleman in Philadelphia) and so 
conclude a bargain when the price suggested is a 
reasonable one. I should think 800£ in ready 
money or in two months after the agreement, for 
there 1s now no money in the treasury, would be 
a good price although I am puzzled to know 
whether the town would extend that way. What 
are your thoughts of the affair? Mr. James Read 
knows of the affair but has promised not to say 
a. word.” * 


Mr. Weiser replied in five days, an unusual prompti- 
tude for the times. 


“As to Peter Bingaman’s land I have talked to 
Mr. Seely about it. He tells me that Bingaman 
asks 1200£ for it which I think is 500£ too much. 
I hear that William Bird has offered 750£ at cer- 
tain terms and that Bingaman will put up his 
place at public vendue. I think then would be the 
best time to buy.” t 


But the time was past when land near the center of 
the town of Reading could be acquired for a few shill- 
ings an acre. The Proprietors never succeeded in ac- 
quiring the Bingaman tract which was afterwards cut 
up into outlots and sold by the owners themselves. 

As the situation developed it soon became apparent 
that Conrad Weiser, however adept he may have been 
in the sale of lots and in the summary settling of dis- 
putes, was not qualified either by education or tempera- 


‘haa. Peters Correspondence, volume 38, page 67. 
+H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 3, page 69. 
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ment to handle the clerical details connected with the 
issuance of land grants. Mr. Peters’ admonitions some- 
times take almost the form of a reprimand. 


“IT always apprehended you might make Mis- 
takes in patents. In the future make no change 
after you have once given out a number for this 
will breed endless confusion. I have paid the Sur- 
veyor General and Seal Keeper all the fees and 
pray do you collect from the people or you will be 
left in the Lurch: The Proprietor does not come 
over this year; I hear that Lady Julianna is to 
give him an increase in his family.” * 


In answer to this tirade Conrad states, rather testily : 


“As to those patents that I have now in hand 
for the people I intend to go through with them 
but Ill undertake no more. I wish I had never 
undertook this bothersome business. Jacob 
Heller and Michael Greter both applied for lot 
number 310. I gave Jacob Heller the return and 
ordered him to go and get a patent or be kicked, 
which he would. I was then quite out of humor.” 


That there were irregularities in high places, even at 
that early day is evidenced by Conrad’s letter to 
Richard Peters on May 19, 1753. The outside of the 
letter (for this was long before the time of envelopes) 
is marked “Per favour of Mr. James Read.” Evidently 
the Interpreter who was something of a humorist, in 
his own ponderous way, intrusted to Mr. Read the 
carriage of the letter which contained Mr. Read’s own 
indictment. 


“T understand that Mr. James Read has bought 
two lots in Reading of Francis Morgan who had 


*H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 3, page 67. 
+H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 3, page 69. 
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them entered eighteen months ago, or two years 
ago for immediate building but never did nothing 
towards building and sold them at a high price 
contrary to the rule published in behalf of the Pro- 
prietor. I am sorry that Mr. Read was so weak 
as to pay for them. The lots never was built on 
nor returned for patents yet Morgan claimed 
them. I wish you would dispose of these lots in 
some other way so as to discourage the practice.’’* 


And again to Richard Peters: 


“TI find here in Reading that things grow worse 
and worse. Some gentlemen here are plotting 
against me. I shall act openly without Plotting 
and show them what they are about. 

“The street in Reading called Margaret Street 
is fenced in and all the alleys leading to it. A 
great deal of the Proprietory land adjoining the 
town is cleared and sowed with grain. The timber 
is for the most part destroyed. The best Prop- 
prietary Lotts (excepting the four in the Callow- 
hill Street) are fenced in. J get rll language. If 
I ask the reason the people have encouragement 
from somebody. I won't say any more but could 
heartily wish your presence here in this town.” + 


Since no contemporary account has come down to 
us descriptive of the construction of the first buildings 
in Reading we are relegated to the accounts of such 
travelers as passed through the town while the first 
log houses were still standing. Dr. Johann David 
Schoepf, the Hessian surgeon, who was in Reading in 
1784 and who might have given us some interesting 
particulars contents himself with the statement that 
Reading is 

*H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 3, page 75. 

+H. S. P. Peters Correspondence, volume 5, page 79. 
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“a neat Town where thirty-six years ago there 
was a wilderness.” * 


The Englishman Wansey who followed him in 1793 
merely states that: 


“The houses of Reading are mostly built of 
stone.” ¥. 


A year later came the observant Duc de Rochefou- 
cauld. 


“The building of the first houses began in 1752; 
a few of those which were first built are still 
standing. They are log houses and the inter- 
stices between the tree trunks are filled with stone 
or plaster. In consequence of the slight manner 
in which they were finished several of them have 
tumbled down. Vanity has pulled down others, 
but all those built in the last few years are of 
stone or brick and present a neat appearance.” § 


That our town did not greatly improve in the decade 
following Rochefoucauld’s visit is evidenced by the im- 
pression of an unknown traveler who contributed an 
article to the Literary Magazine of November, 1803, 
upon the subject of a ramble through Pennsylvania. 


“One story log houses filled in with brick and 
stone, small, slovenly and inconvenient, with a few 
modern buildings, clumsily ornamented, is a full 
description of Reading.” 


As the anxious promoters watched the growth of 
the new town their conviction grew that the greatest 
factor for a successful issue of the enterprise would be 
the erection of the new county of Berks with Reading 

*Schoepf’s Travels in the Confederacy, page 196. 


+Wansey’s Excursion to the United States, 1793. 
§Travels of Due de Rochefoucauld, London, 1799. 
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as its county seat. Both Richard Peters and Richard 
Hockley had frequently urged this matter to the 
Proprietor but apparently Thomas Penn was unable 
to force the bill for the erection of the new district 
through the hostile Provincial Assembly until after a 
struggle which was to endure for fourteen years. 


As early as January 1738, in Governor Thomas’s 
time, the dwellers in the upper Schuylkill Valley had 
petitioned the Assembly for the partition of a new 
county, alleging, with prophetic acumen that “a new 
seat of justice be fixed upon the Schuylkill.” The peti- 
tioners had entrusted their interests to Conrad Weiser 
but Mr. Weiser, with all his energy and popularity 
could not prevail against the opposition of a most for- 
midable opponent in the shape of John Kinsey. This 
Mr. Kinsey was a leading Quaker and had once been 
attached to the Penn interests although opposing them 
now. He was bred to the Bar and later became Chief 
Justice of the Province. As Speaker of the Assembly 
during most of the period of the debates over the 
erection of the new county he threw all the weight of 
his eloquence and influence with the opposition. It is 
difficult, after all these years, to determine the motives 
of Mr. Kinsey and his associates. One local historian 
thinks that they hesitated to incur the expense of a 
new county, with a numerous list of office-holders, 
at a time when the Provincial treasury was the shadow 
of a shade. It is hard, however, to reconcile this 
reasoning with the Assembly’s actions in erecting the 
counties of York and Cumberland neither of which 
districts, it would seem, made out so strong a case as 
did the petitioners from Berks. Perhaps a more plaus- 
ible reason may be found in the revengeful opposition 
of Thomas Lawrence who conceived himself to have 
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been overreached in the matter of the purchase of the 
town site and who was pronounced in his opposition to 
the Proprietory measures. 


That the petitioners had money at their disposal and 
did not spare expenditure is evidenced by Conrad’s 
various expense accounts in which even a bribe for the 
door-keeper was set out and paid. After the bill had 
been finally passed Mr. Peters does not appear to have 
shown the same alacrity in settling Conrad’s expenses 
in lobbying for as late as 1755 Mr. Weiser was still 
dunning the Proprietors for the sum of 17 pounds, ten 
shillings and eight pence. “The loss of 35 days not reck- 
oned,” with a plaintive notation in Conrad’s crude 
handwriting “Mr. Peters promised to pay me this.” 


When John Kinsey died in 1749 and Isaac Norris 
was elected speaker of the Assembly the battle for the 
new county might be considered as won. Mr. Norris, 
himself a landowner in the town of Reading, would 
presumably not be oblivious to the enhancement in land 
value sure to accrue when the town became a county 
seat. Richard Peters, who seems to have had some 
preliminary intimation of how matters were going, 
wrote to the Proprietor. | 


“It is my opinion that Conrad Weiser has teased 
the Assembly into the erection of the county of 
Berks—Had John Kinsey been alive we should 
have had no county—However it is very well and 
must make considerable for your interest.” * 


Governor Hamilton signed the Bill on March 11, 
1752 and now the scene shifts overseas to the historic 
palace of Saint James where his Britannic Majesty, 
George the Second, presided over the Privy Council 


*H. S. P. Peters Book, volume page 219. 
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whose prerogative it was to veto such of the Provincial 
legislation as met with their disapproval. On this 
particular morning, May 10, 1753, the members were 
all in their places, an august fellowship, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Dorset, the Earl of Halifax, 
Admiral Anson, fresh from his victories in the Indian 
seas, and dreamy Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill. 
The King, never very sure of himself when articulat- 
ing in English, intoned, in guttural accents the title of 
the Bill erecting the county of Berks in the Province of 
Pennsylvania. The counsellors nodded assent and the 
future of the good town of Reading was assured. 


One great and irreparable omission in a narrative 
dealing with the early history of Reading is the 
absence of any data concerning the early officialdom. 
Doubtless there was a governing council from the be- 
ginning and this body must have had a presiding of- 
ficer. But who was this first burgomaster? Was it 
Conrad Weiser himself or was it Magistrate John 
Potts who was so prominent before his removal to 
Potts Grove in 1753 or was it Jonas Seeley? It is 
scarcely likely that we shall ever know. 

An analysis of the names of the original lot owners 
discloses that three fourths of the early citizens of 
Reading were Palatines and that the remaining one 
fourth were Welsh and Quaker with a sprinkling of 
English born officials sent to administer in the new 
county. Numerically strong, however, as were the Ger- 
mans, the only representation accorded to them was 
Conrad Weiser’s place on the Board of Magistrates, all 
the other oftices being engrossed by the English speak- 
ing body. 

In the early days of the Province there was much 
anxiety on the part of the Quaker functionaries over 
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the flood of German immigration and some of the 
Proprietor’s friends seriously proposed their exculsion 
from the franchise. On this subject Mr. Penn thought 
and wrote as became his father’s son. Writing to 
Governor James Hamilton on July 13, 1752, he said: 


“The account you give of the unfitness of the 
inhabitants of the two counties of Berks and 
Northampton to act as Magistrate and govern 
themselves is worse than I expected to receive. I 
well know there must be a great number of 
strangers to our language and constitution but I 
thought as the lower part of these counties had 
been settled many years there would have been 
enough among them fit for the carrying on 
of public business. If the Dutch become ac- 
quainted with our language, as they must do or 
become subject to fines for non-attendance on 
courts in the County of Berks, there must be a 
great number of persons as fit as the generality of 
our inhabitants. Upon the whole we are very well 
satisfied with the erection of those counties and 
approve of your appointment of clerks.” * 


And again on July 17, 1752 to Richard Peters: 


“Your fears of the Dutch I cannot think well 
founded. They will gradually lose their language 
and become English and as they acquire property 
will become good subjects. Our own mad politic- 
ians turn their heads. I cannot conceive why 
they should overturn the constitution as they can- 
not have one calculated to give them greater 
safety. 

“The account you give of Reading exceeds ex- 
pectations. We are much pleased with the ap- 
pointment of the two clerks but do not much ap- 
prove of Conrad Weiser’s method of enforcing his 
orders. I leave it entirely to you to order the 


*H. S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 3, page 138. 
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survey of more lots near Reading rather than let 
the people build near the river.” * 


There was only one issue upon which the two fac- 
tions in Berks made common cause and that was resis- 
tance to any form of compulsory military service, the 
opposition of the Quakers arising from conscientious 
scruples about armed resistance, and that of the Pala- 
tines from the distaste engendered in the old dragoon- 
ing days in the Rhineland. The first account we have 
of any local election is embodied in a letter from Con- 
rad Weiser to Richard Peters dated October 2, 1755. 


“By these few lines I acquaint you that I at- 
tended once more an election in this town in order 
to assist my friend Jonas Seeley to get the 
Sherrif’s office. But he lost it notwithstanding 
the whole body of the people seemed to be for him 
when they came to town. But the opposite party 
went about to almost every man and reported that 
Jonas Seeley was a Governor’s man and did asso- 
ciate with the people of Reading and exercised 
them but a few days ago, that he would certainly 
bring things about that they must all take up a 
musket and exercise which our foolish Germans 
did believe, without any further consideration, and 
turned against Seeley so that William Boone and 
John Hughes are upon the returns. The latter 
was but a few votes before Seeley. A great many 
people are sorry for the foolish behaviour of the 
Germans and would be pleased to give the Sheriff’s 
office to John Hughes in order to bring that spite- 
ful little fellow William Boone to some disap- 
pointment. John Potts joins with me in this. He 
was warm for Mr. Hughes.” + 


The statutes of the time directed that two candidates 
be chosen by the electorate, the Lieutenant Governor 


*H, S. P. Penn Letter Book, volume 38, page 146. 
+H. S. P. Weiser Correspondence, volume 1, page 56. 
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of the Province making the final choice. In this in- 
stance the Interpreter’s suggestion was not followed 
by Governor Hamilton who appointed the spiteful Mr. 
Boone. 

There is a paucity of Reading items in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers for the first decade of the town’s 
existence. Excluding legal advertisements and notices 
of sales the actual news items for the period, in Frank- 
lin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“July 2, 1752 


We hear from Reading that the houses were 
counted there last week and found to be 208 all 
built since the beginning of 1750. 


November 23, 1752 

Birthday of King George Second. We hear from 
Reading in this Province that the Announcement 
of his Majesty’s Birthday was celebrated there on 
Friday the 10th inst. with great rejoicings that 
at noon on drinking his Majesty’s health 21 guns 
were fired, on drinking his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales 19 guns, in memory of the Pious 
Founder the Honorable Proprietors, their Ladies 
and Offspring 17 guns. At night a great many of 
the houses in that town were illuminated, some 
of them very beautifully and several bonfires 
made and that all things were conducted on the 
occasion with great Decency and Order. 


September 26, 1754. (Citing letter from Reading 
of September 21st). 

This morning a melancholy accident happened. 
A Dutchman carelessly handling a gun, it went off 
and shot a girl through the heart. The Bears were 
never half so numerous as now. You can scarce 
go a mile without seeing one. Several have been 
killed near the Town lately. 
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November 23, 1758 


Last week had a Court of Oyer and Terminer 
held at Reading a Woman was tried convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of her Bas- 
tard Child and 3 men ordered to be burnt in the 
hand, two of which were manslaughter, the third 
for burning a barn. 


March 15, 1759 


From Reading in Berks County we ey that 
last Saturday one E’ was executed 
there for the Murder of her Bastard Child when 
it is said she seemed very penitent and resigned.” 








The year 1755 marks the termination of the initial 
development of Reading. The town, after the anxie- 
ties attendant upon the first delay, had succeeded be- 
yond the fondest expectations of the Proprietor. The 
hundred log houses “many with costly decorations on 
their fronts” were grouped’ irregularly about the 
muddy square. A regular post to Philadelphia was in 
contemplation and James Read prepared the levy of a 
special tax for the erection of the stone Court House, 
Conrad Weiser’s dream and aspiration. Then, without 
voice or warning this fair pioneer fabric, reared with 
so much toil and devotion, was threatened with annihi- 
lation through the ambition of a formidable and 
resourceful foe who intrigued far to the westward in 
the wilderness of the Ohio. 
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CHAPTER IV 


READING IN THE FRENCH 
AND INDIAN WAR 


PART [| 


==1iE town of Reading was seven years old 
when there broke upon the thinly extended 
WRN; line of the Pennsylvania frontier a tempest 

~4| which threatened to engulf it and to sweep 
the Quaker Commonwealth back to the Delaware. No 
presage of evil permeated to the new village by the 
Schuylkill where the citizens, proud of the crude munici- 
pality which they had wrested from the forest, and busy 
in their several vocations, had little time for the affairs 
of the Province. This pioneer community could tolerate 
no drones, for each must labor that all might survive. 
The newspapers of the period gave no hint of a 
gathering storm to the westward, being devoted on 
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the eve of the catastrophe to a discussion of affairs in 
Kurope and debates as to the exact location of Homer’s 
Troy. Only Conrad Weiser, that useful and tireless 
public servant, ever busied on matters of the public 
weal, had some intimation of the machinations of the 
French in the Ohio Valley. But even his watchfulness 
seems to have been lulled in that fateful summer of 
1755, for, only three months before Braddock was 
crushed at Fort Du Quesne, he writes from his Womels- 
dorf home to the Governor concerning the aggressions 
of the Pennamite Yankees in the Wyoming Valley. 


England and France were ostensibly at peace but un- 
fortunately the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, had 
not settled the contention as to the ownership of the 
Ohio Valley. So, in time of purported peace, King 
Louis advanced into western Pennsylvania and forti- 
fied the strategic point at the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Mononghela rivers while his good friend and 
ally, King George, despatched General Edward Brad- 
dock with a pretentious force to oust the Gallic 
invader. 


Probably the first indication to the people of Read- 
ing, that a war was toward, was Benjamin Franklin’s 
call for wagons and wagoners, on the last day of April, 
1755. Franklin, great in everything, even to inditing 
hand bills, had inserted in his appeal a clause which 
might well have weight with the Reading men of Ger- 
man descent. After reciting that each wagon, with 
four horses, furnished to Braddock’s expedition, was 
to be paid for at the rate of fifteen shillings a day, 
he slily adds: 


“If this Method of obtaining the Waggons and 
Horses is not like to succeed, I am oblig’d to send 
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Word to the General in fourteen Days; and I 
suppose Sir John St. Clair the Hussar, with a Body 
of Soldiers, will immediately enter the Province, 
for the Purpose aforesaid, of which I shall be 
sorry to hear, because 
I am, very sincerely and truly 
your Friend and Well-wisher, 
B. Franklin.” * 


The Palatines of Berks County knew from their 
Rhineland days what it meant to have dragoons quar- 
tered amongst them to requisition supplies of war and 
would presumably go to great lengths to avoid such a 
catastrophe. How many of Braddock’s wagons were 
furnished from Berks County is not clear but the list 
of wagoners contains some unmistakable Reading 
names. 


Braddock’s pompous announcement of April 15, 1755, 
that: 

“I must desire You would acquaint them that I 
am now on my March with a Body of the King’s 
Troops, to remove the French from their Incroach- 
ments upon that River, & to restore that Country 
to our Allies, the Indians, & to protect them in ye 
Enjoyment of he a 

was followed by the news that he had reached Cumber- 
land, that he had crossed the foot hills and that the 
long toilsome line of men and wagons, Grenadiers, 
Colonials, Artillery and Indian auxiliaries had dis- 
appeared amongst the forests of the Alleghenies. 


James Read and the other city fathers at Read- 
ing awaited the issue impatiently but confidently. To 
the simple Berks folk it seemed impossible that any 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 296. 
yPennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 290. 
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force which the French King could muster might stand 
for an hour against the brilliant array which had lately 
assembled at Williamsburg. Conrad Weiser, for some 
incomprehensible reason, had not accompanied the ex- 
pedition but was busy, during these tense weeks of 
expectancy, between his new store in Reading and his 
farm in Heidelbergh. The invading force would have 
been materially strengthened by his wood-craft and 
excellent good sense, but there is something providen- 
tial in the omission. If Conrad Weiser had fallen with 
Braddock it is difficult to conceive how the line of the 
Susquehanna could have been held. 


Bad news travels with proverbial celerity and even 
before the arrival of official details, rumors were cur- 
rent in the streets of Reading of a disaster so hideous 
that the hearers could only hope that the very extrava- 
gance of the allegations debarred them from any claim 
to credibility. Franklin’s German wagoners, having 
little heart for the enterprise from the beginning, seem 
to have been the first to run away at the shock of 
combat and from some of these came the first news 
of the catastrophe. A few days after the defeat 
Governor Morris wrote: 


“The best account I can yet get of that unfor- 
tunate affair is from some waggoners that 
deserted from Collo. Dunbar’s Camp, which was 
with the heavy Baggage about forty miles Behind 
the Genl., who with a chosen body of fifteen hun- 
dred men and His train of artillery was advanced 
within about seven miles of the French fort, and 
was attackd as he was assending a hill by a large 
body of French and Indians, who surrounded his 
whole party and made a great slaughter. The 
small remainder of that Body of men were return- 
ing to Collo. Dunbar’s Camp when these men left 
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it, who say that Sr. Peter Halket and Capn. Orme 
are among the slain, that all the train is fallen into 
the Hands of the French, except two pieces that 
were left with Collo. Dunbar, and that of the 
whole party that was with the Genl, scarce a 
Hundred escaped the slaughter.” * 


On the heels of this alarming intelligence came a 
second stroke in the announcement that Colonel Dun- 
bar, who succeeded in command at Braddock’s death, 
had resolved to withdraw the remnant of his shattered 
forces to Philadelphia, leaving the frontier defenseless. 


The situation at Reading was disquieting enough. 
There were probably no more than two hundred men 
in the town capable of bearing arms and few of these 
had had military experience. Moreover, they were 
without adequate weapons and almost without leader- 
ship. 


If, in the correspondence which follows, a certain 
pusillanimity appears and a tendency towards panic 
and fright in the face of a mysterious and implacable 
foe, we must not judge our ancestors too harshly. The 
ablest of our Pennsylvania historians has given as his 
opinion that the rank and file of our people at that 
period were of the status of ordinary day laborers. { 
Amongst the settlers of Berks County there was no 
sprinkling of the younger sons of gentlemen ag in the 
case of Virginia and Maryland and few of the educated 
middle class as in New England. Our people were 
mostly peasants and artisans from the Rhineland, 
seeking only a peaceful asylum. These honest folk had 
scant scope for heroics. The idea of saving the frontier 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 379. 
+Keiths Chronicles of Penna. 
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for the Quaker poltroons on the Delaware, who did 
not even take arms in their own defense, had little 
appeal to our townsfolk. 


It is interesting to observe how in this, as in all 
crises, the stronger spirits in the community assert 
themselves and are instinctively accorded the leader- 
ship. The following men of affairs in Reading signed 
a letter to the Governor: 


“We have scarce strength to write. We are for 
ever employed & without Clerks. We are all in 
uproar, all in Disorder, all willing to do, and have 
little in our power. We have no authority, no com- 
missions, no officers practised in War, and with- 
out the commisseration of our Friends in Phila- 
delphia, who think themselves vastly safer than 
they are. If we are not immediately supported we 
must not be sacrificed, and therefore are deter- 
mined to go down with all that will follow us to 
Philadelphia, & Quarter ourselves on its Inhabi- 
tants and wait our Fate with them. We are, 
“Your Honour’s most Obedient humble Servants, 


“John Potts, 
“Conrad Weiser, 
“Wm. Maugridge, 
“Jonas Seely, 
“James Read. 


“Mr. Bird was obliged to go home or would cer- 
tainly have signed this. 


“Reading, October 31st, 1755, | 
8 o’clock at night.” * 


To the names of the signers of this agitated epistle 
must be added that of a man still young, who was 
destined to a brilliant though brief career and who, 
when the inevitable rupture with the mother country 





*Colonial Records, volume 6, page 667. 
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came, was one of the leaders, not only in the Province 
but in the Nation. Edward Biddle was at this time 
living in Reading and studying for the Bar in a 
Penn Street office of his elder brother James. He was 
only seventeen years old but was already enlisted as an 
ensign in the Pennsylvania militia. In the Archives he 
is referred to as “Ensign Biddle” although later in the 
war he became a captain. He began his brilliant and 
successful career at the Reading Bar about 1760, re- 
maining in the service long enough to accompany the 
Forbes expedition against Fort Du Quesne in 1759. 
As early as 1753 he seems to have been pursuing his 
legal studies in Reading for in that year he appears 
as witness upon a conveyance in which James Read 
was concerned as principal. In the crisis he devotedly 
postponed his legal career and accepted the dull routine 
of life in the frontier forts, an example not too well 
emulated by his fellow townsmen. 


Mr. Biddle, an impressionable young man and shar- 
ing in the general confusion, wrote to his father in 
Philadelphia the following letter which was thought 
worty of quotation by the great Parkman. 


“My dearest Father: 


“I’m in so much horror and Confusion I scarce 
know what Iam writing. The Drum is beating to 
Arms, and Bells ringing & all the people under 
Arms. Within these two hours we have had dif- 
ferent tho’ too uncertain Accts. all corroborrat- 
ing each other, and this moment is an Express ar- 
rived dispatch’d from Michael Reis’ at Tulpehoc- 
con, 18 Miles above this Town, who left about 30 
of their people engaged with about an equal num- 
ber of Indians at the Sd. Reis’. This night we 
expect an attack, truly alarming is our situation. 
The people exclaim against the Quakers, & some 
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are scarce restrained from burning the Houses of 
those few who are in This Town. Oh my Country! 
my bleeding Country! I recommend myself to the 
divine God of Armies. Give my dutiful Love to my 
dearest Mother, and my best love to Brother 
Jemmy. 

“IT am, Honoured Sir, your most affectionate & 
obedient Son, 

E. Biddle.” * 


The situation was desperate and our forefathers, 
as they stood in the Penn Square and gazed at the glow 
in the western sky, thrown by the burning barns along 
the Cacoosing, vaguely felt that the war had come 
home to them at last. 


Governor Robert Hunter Morris, an official of 
resource and courage, rose grandly to the emergency. 
As early as July 16th, a week after the defeat, he was 
already in Carlisle interviewing the fugitive wagoners 
and concerting for defense.+ At this time the resolve 
was taken to establish a line of block houses along the 
southern slope of the Blue Mountains which ended in 
the erection, amongst others, of Fort Northkill and 
Fort Henry in Berks County. Our Pennsylvania 
Archives give the date of the erection of Fort North- 
kill as 1754,§ an obvious error which, however, was 
shared by Professor Rupp, that usually accurate his- 
torian of Berks County. As a matter of fact the Berks 
forts were not built until 1756. 


Nor did the Governor neglect the distracted city of 


Reading in his preparations. Writing to Conrad 
Weiser at a somewhat later date he said: 





*Colonial Records, volume 6, page 705. Parkman, “Montcalm 
and Wolf 


‘Seniaylvatila Archives, volume 2, page 382. 
§Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, Yoltine 45 page 106. 
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“Sir, 

The Express arrived from Reading last night 
with your dispatches, for which I make you my 
Acknowledgments, and Cannot, in Justice to the 
Zeal and Industry of the Magistrates of your 
County, omit expressing the Satisfaction I have 
in your Conduct. 

I have Prevailed on Mr. Benzill, an Officer who 
has seen a good deal of Foreign Service, & raised 
near two hundred recruits for the late General 
Braddock, in this Province and the Lower Coun- 
ties, to go to your Assistance, and he wil, I am 
Persuaded, take the highest Pleasure in being 


useful to you, both by his advice and Personal 
Service. 
Sir, &c 


Robt. H. Morris.” * 


It is evident that this Mr. Benzill was an approved 
veteran whose services were presently requested by 
Governor Shirley, when Governor Morris wrote some- 
what apologetically of Massachusetts: 


“IT intended Mr. Benzill should have attended 
you with this, but have been under the necessity 
of sending him into one of the back Countys to 
put things into some order, and as soon as he 
returns, which I expect will be in a short time, he 
will wait on you, and I think you will find him an 
active good officer.” 7 


And as if in further explanation of his decision the 
Governor writes again to Governor Belcher of New 
Jersey : 


“I know not how soon they may be obliged to 
act in their own defence, for I have just received 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 461. 
+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 470. 
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intelligence that the Indians have passed the Sas- 
quahana, and are fallen upon the Country beyond 
Reading, at a place call’d Tulpehockin, which is 
one of the finest settlements in this Province. 
When the Express came away they had laid waste 
a considerable part of that settlement, and the 
people were flying before them, having no disci- 
pline, and but few Arms among them. * 


In all this turmoil and preparation the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania and Berks County remained apathetic. 
On none of the committees for protection does one find 
the names of the wealthy and influential Berks Quaker 
families, such as the Lees, the Wileys, and the Starrs. 
Indeed, at this perilous time when the whole fabric of 
the Quaker Commonwealth was threatened with de- 
struction, Thomas Lightfoot naively protests to the 
Governor against taxation for defense. 


“As the raising sums of Money & putting them 
into the hands of Committees who may Apply 
them to Purposes inconsistent with the Peaceable 
Testimony, we profess and have born to the World, 
appears to Us in its Consequences to be Destructive 
of Our Religious Liberties, We apprehend many 
among Us will be under the necessity of suffer- 
ing rather than Consenting Thereto by the pay- 
ment of a Tax for such Purposes.” + 


Our Berks Representative, Francis Parvin of Read- 
ing and Maidencreek, resigned his seat in the Assembly 
as a protest against the measures of defense taken by 
that justly alarmed body. Berks County, as if to voice 
its contempt for this timidity, promptly chose a more 
martial assemblyman in the person of Thomas Yorke 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 501. 
Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 487. 
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who had been a lieutenant colonel in the First French 
War and who was a son-in-law of Thomas Potts of 
Manatawny. 

Perhaps a consecutive narrative of the events in 
Reading at this critical period can best be obtained by 
citation of the correspondence of the ubiquitous Con- 
rad Weiser. It would seem that Mr. Weiser could give 
little attention either to his store in Reading or his farm 
in Heidelberg, so great and continuous were the de- 
mands upon him by his threatened province. And it 
is significant of the trials which this self-reliant man 
was called upon to face when we read that his life was 
at one time threatened by the embittered savages whom 
he was seeking to win over to the English interest and 
at another time by his own Berks County neighbors 
for protecting Indian hostages. 


“May it please the Governor! 


“That night after my Arrival from Philadel- 
phia, Emanuel Carpenter and Simon Adam Kuhn, 
Esqrs., came to my House, and lodged with me. 
They acquainted me that a meeting was appointed 
(of the People of Tulpehacon & Heidelberg and 
adjacent Places,) in Tulpehacon Township, at 
Benjamin Spicker’s early next ‘morning. I made 
all the Haste with the Indians I could, and gave 
them a Letter to Thos McKee, to furnish them 
with necessaries for their Journey. Scarujade 
had no Creature to ride on. I gave him one. Be- 
fore I could get done with the Indians 3 or 4 Men 
came from Benja. Spickers to warn the Indians 
not to go that way, for the People were so enraged 
against all the Indians, & would kill them with- 
out Distinction, I went with them; so did the Gen- 
tleman beforenamed. They begun, some to Curse 
the Governor; some the Assembly; called me a 
Traitor of the Country who held with the Indians, 
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and must have known this murder before hand, 
I sat in the House by a Lowe Window, some of my 
Friends came to pull me away from it, telling me 
some of the People threatened to shoot me.” * 


In studying these Colonial Archives the marvel 
grows of the tact and patience displayed by Weiser in 
his dealings both with the aborigines and with the 
whites. His fame spread to England where the 
absentee Proprietor, usually in debt and always after 
his rent, writes in dissatisfied vein almost in the hour 
of Braddock’s defeat. 


“As for making a purchase of these worthless 
Indians, ’till they have demanded the Deed from 
the people of Connecticut, I think it is throwing 
away the consideration money. I think if Conrad 
Weyser had gone up to Onondago after giving 
them notice of his intention, it would have been 
better, than to send for any of them down.” + 


In this correspondence the Proprietor addresses 
Weiser familiarly, almost affectionately, terming him 
sometimes “Friend Conrad” and sometimes ‘Honest 
Conrad.” The misunderstanding arising from Mr. 
Weiser’s ill judged land speculation on the Susque- 
hanna was evidently of short duration. 


Often the conference would fail entirely in the ab- 
sence of the diplomatic Mr. Weiser and sometimes the 
Indians would refuse to treat at all until their trust- 
worthy Interpreter was sent for. Chief Tedyuscung, 
who was more than suspected of having connived at 
the scalping and burning above Reading, was sum- 
moned to a conference with the Provincial Council at 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 505. 
+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 370. 
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Easton. The Chief, according to a contemporary 
description was: 


“A lusty, raw bon’d Man, haughty, and very 
desirous of Respect and Command; he can drink 
three Quarts or a Gallon of Rum a Day, without 
being drunk; he was the Man that persuaded the 
Delawares to go over to the French, and then to 
attack our Frontiers, and he, and these with him, 
have been concerned in the mischief done to the 
Inhabitants of Northampton County.” * 


At the Easton meeting Tedyuscung, well advised of 
the desperate straits of the English and correspond- 
ingly arrogant, was sulky and untractable and would 
not treat until Mr. Weiser was summoned to the con- 
ference. What happened when Mr. Weiser arrived is 
stated here to show the difficulties with which the 
great Interpreter had to contend. 


“Captain New Castle came to the Governor, 
much in Liquor, tho’ otherwise a very sober Man, 
and requested a Council might be called, saying 
he had something of a particular nature to com- 
municate with which being obliged he acquainted 
the Governor that the Delawares had bewitched 
him and he should dye soon. And whilst he was 
speaking Teedyuscung mistrusting what New 
Castle was upon, bolted into Room, _ fell 
into a violent Passion with New Castle 
who was supposed had been telling the 
Governor foolish words, and desired he might not 
be regarded in anything he should say on such a 
foolish subject, exclaiming, He bewitched! the 
Governor was too wise to hearken to such silly 
Stories, and then left the Room in as abrupt a 
manner as he had entered it.” + 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 725. 
+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 727. 
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On a previous occasion the scandalized Mr. Weiser 
must appear before the Governor and Council to an- 
nounce a postponement of a conference because “Chief 
Scarrayudoy is in liquor.” * 

Between the instability of the savages and the reck- 
less dissipation of some of those who wore the King’s 
coat, Conrad Weiser’s lot was not tranquil. It must 
have taxed his equanimity to the utmost to encounter 
an English officer who, at a time when the fate of the 
Province hung in the balance, would reduce himself 
to the level of a debauched savage. 

Mr. Weiser was at Harris’ Ferry on the day of 
Braddock’s defeat and seems to have been in attend- 
ance upon the Council in the anxious days of July and 
August 1755, being present on July 30th, when Gover- 
nor Morris gravely read the Royal Proclamation by 
which the French and Indian War was formally begun. 
Seeing that both parties had been in a state of active 
warfare for some months, the ceremony must have ap- 
peared ludicrously superfluous. 

There is a paucity of correspondence from the Inter- 
preter during the fateful summer of 1755. On July 
25th he was sick at his Berks County home and his 
beloved son Sammy appeared at Council in his place. 
On July 23rd, however, he had been well enough to 
join in an agitated protest to the Governor against the 
Supposed intrigues of the Jesuits in lower Berks 
County. + | 

We have a hint as to his activities and as to condi- 
tions in Reading in a letter to William Parsons, Major 
William Parsons as he was now become, the same who 
laid out the town of Reading, and who evidently kept a 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 7, page 87. 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records, volume 6, page 503. 
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farm in the vicinity. Parsons, an indefatigable worker, 
was vacillatory and inclined at times to temporize with 
the enemy. When certain Indian prisoners were con- 
fined in Easton gaol, he recommended their removal 
on the cowardly reasoning that their detention would 
inflame the resentment of the tribes, a striking example 
of the fear in which our enemy was held by the more 
timorous. Mr. Parsons wrote on October 31, 1755, to 
James Read: 
“Str, 
“When I wrote last to you, I informed you that 
I was engaged in laying out the Road from Easton 
to Reading. When I was got as far as Reading, 
it was hard to deny myself the pleasure of seek- 
ing the Plantation, where I got the last Fryday 
afternoon, and passed that Day and Saturday and 
Sunday, with great satisfaction; but on Monday 
I heard a Rumor of Thomas Mackee’s Engage- 
ment with some strange Indians. Monday Even- 
ing I received an Express from Mr. Weiser 
informing me that he had summoned the people 
to go and oppose the Indians, and desired me to 
meet a large Company near the Foot of the 
Mountain in the Shamoking Road, while he went 
with about 300 to Pextang. When I came to the 
Company at the Foot of the Mountain, about 100 
in all, I found one half of them without any 
Powder or Lead. However, I advised them to go 
forward, and them that had no ammunition I 
advised to take Axes, in order to make a breast 
work of Trees for their Security at Night; and 
the next day. But they went no farther than to 
the Top of the Mountain, and there those that had 
amunition, spent most of it in shooting up into the 
Air, and then returned back again, firing all the 
way, to the great Terror of all the Inhabitants 
thereabout.” * 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 443. 
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On October 26th Mr. Weiser, in a letter to Prothono- 
tary James Read, gave the following sage counsel: 


“Mr. James Read, 


“Loving friend. This evening, about an hour 
ago, I received the news of the Enemy having 
crossed Susquehannah and killed a great many 
people, from Thomas McKee down to Hunter’s 
Mill. I writ you this that you may have time to 
consult with Mr. Seely and other well-wishers of 
the people, in order to defend your lives and others; 
for God’s sake let us stand together and do what 
we can, and trust to the hand of Providence; per- 
haps we must in this neighborhood come to Read- 
ing, but I will send armed men to Susquehannah, 
or as far as they can go, for Intelligence. Pray let 
Sammy have a copy of this, or this draft for his 
Honour the Governor. I have sent him about 3 
hours ago Express to Philadelphia, and he lodges 
at my son Peter’s. Dispatch him as early as you 
can. I pray beware of Confusion, be calm, you 
and Mr. Seely, and act the part as fathers of the 
people. I know you are both able, and excuse me 
for giving this caution, time requires it. 

“T am, Dear Sir, Your very good friend and 
humble Servant, 

“Conrad Weiser.” * 


This energetic letter evidently spurred our Prothono- 
tary to further exertion and he addresses Governor 
Morris in his turn. 

“Sir: 

“IT must not detain the Bearer a moment; I 
have sent the original Letter from Mr. Weiser, 
that no mistakes may arise by any Doubts of the 
justness of a Copy. 

“T shall raise our Town in an hour, and use all 
prudent measures for our Defence. I could wish 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 650. 
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your Honour could order us two or three swivel 
Guns and Blunderbusses, with a few Muskets and 
some Powder, Swan Shot. Nothing shall be wanting 
in me, who have the misfortune of being Major of 
two associated Companies; but I know not how my 
people will behave, as they are under an Infat- 
uation of an Extraordinary Sort. 

“Tam, May it please you Honour, Your Honours 
most Obedient and most humble Servant, 


James Read.” 


“Many wagons that are got thus far are bound 
back again immediately upon hearing the news. 


“Reading, October 27, 1755, 6 A.M.” * 


The Governor advised Mr. Read and the folk of 
Reading to stand fast but added the discouraging para- 
graph: 


“T have neither Arms nor Ammunition at my 
disposal or I should have sent you some of both 
before now.” + 


Mr. Weiser, Colonel Weiser we should say, now 
passes from the role of an admonitory to an active com- 
batant and personally takes the field. 


“After I had received the news that Paxton 
People above Hunter’s Mill had been murdered, 
I immediately sent my servants to alarm the 
Neighbourhood. The People came to my house by 
break of day. I informed them of the melancholy 
news and how I came by it, &ca. They unani- 
mously agreed to stand by one another and ‘march 
to meet the Enemy if I would go with them. I 
told them not only myself but my sons and Ser- 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 651. 
+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 653. 
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vants should go. They put themselves under my 
direction. I gave order to them to go home and 
fetch their Arms, whether Guns, Swords, pitch- 
forks, axes, or whatsoever might be of use against 
the Enemy, and for three days provision in their 
Knapsacks, and meet me at Benjamin Spickers 
at three of the Clock that afternoon, about siz 
Miles above my House in Tulpohoccon Township © 
where L had sent word for Tulpohoccon people also 
to meet. I immediately mounted my Horse and 
went up to Benjamin Spickers, where I found 
about one hundred people who had meet before 
I came there; and after I had informed them of 
the Intelligence I had, and promised to go with 
them as a common Soldier, and to be commanded 
by such officers and leading men whatever they 
might call them as they should chuse, they unani- 
mously agreed to join Heidleberg People, and ac- 
cordingly they went home to fetch their Arms 
and Provisions for three days, and come again at 3 
o’clock. I sent privately for Mr. Kurtz, the Luth- 
eran Minister, who lived about a Mile off, who 
came and gave an Exhortation to the men, and 
made a Prayer suitable to the time; and then we 
marched towards Susquehannah, having first sent 
about fifty men to Tolkeo in order to possess them- 
selves of the Capes or Narrows of Swahatawro, 
where we expected the Enemy would come 
through, with a Letter to Mr. Parsons, who hap- 
pened to be at His Plantation. This night the 
Powder and Lead came up that I sent for early in 
the morning from Reading, & I ordered it to the 
care of the Officers to divide it among those that 
wanted it most.” * 


The Interpreter was recalled from his improvised 
campaign by a message from the Governor, summon- 
ing him to Philadelphia where he went in the last days 
of October, 1755. However, the fate of Reading was 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 657. 
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ever upon his mind and conscience so he hurried back 
to the harrassed municipality which leaned so pathe- 
tically upon him. On November second he wrote 
again: 


“My son Peter came up this Evening from Read- 
ing at the head of about fifteen men in order to ac- 
company me over the hills, I shall let him go with 
the rest; had we but good regulation, with God’s 
help we Cou’d stand at our places of abode, but 
If the people fail, (which I am afeard they will, 
because some goes, some won't, some mocks, some 
pleads religion, and a great number of Cowards,) 
I shall think of myn and my familys preservation 
and quit my place, If I can get none to Stand by 
me to defend my own house. But I hope you will 
excuse this Hury, I have no Clerk now, and had 
no rest these several days nor nights hardly. 


I am, Hond Sir, 
your obedient 


Conrad Weiser.’’* 
And two weeks later: 


“On my Return from Philadelphia I met in the 
Township of Amity, in Berks County, the first 
News of our cruel Enemy having invaded the 
Country this Side of the Blue Mountain, to witt, 
Bethel and Tulpenhacon. I left the Papers as they 
were in the Messengers Hands, and hasted to 
Reading, where the Alarm and Confusion was 
very great. I was obliged to stay that Night and 
part of the next Day, to witt, the 17th of this 
Instant, and sot out for Heidleberg, where I ar- 
rived that Evening. Soon after, my sons Philip 
and Frederick arrived from the Persuit of the 
Indians, and gave me the following Relation, to 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 458. 
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witt, that on Saturday last about 4 of the Clock, 
in the Afternoon, as some Men from Tulpenhacon 
were going to Dietrick Six’s Place under the Hill 
on Shamokin Road to be on the Watch appointed 
there, they were fired upon by the Indians but 
none hurt nor killed, (Our People were but Six 
in Number, the rest being behind,) upon which 
our People ran towards the Watch-house which 
was about one half a mile off, and the Indians 
persued them, and killed and Scalped several of 
them. We are ina Dismal Situation, some of this 
Murder has been comitted in Tulpehacon Town- 
ship. The People left their Plantation to within 
6 or 7 miles from my House. I am now Busy to 
put Things in Order to defend my House against 
another attack.” * 


The condition of panic at Reading suggested by 
this last letter seems to have grown worse with the 
increasing activity of the unseen foe and with reports 
of fresh outrages in the near vicinity, suggestions of 
which are found in Conrad’s last letter. 


The harassed Mr. Weiser was never allowed to rest 
long in one place and a few days later he was sum- 
moned to another conference in Philadelphia.+ The 
Council took steps to put Reading in a state of defense 
and gathered there a store of munitions of war includ- 
ing “three swivel guns, one bag of bullets, thirteen 
axes without handles and a small quantity of rum.” § 


And, as if in answer to the agitated appeals of the 
Reading townsmen Governor Robert Hunter Morris 
took the resolve to honor our village with an official 
visit and personally supervise the measures for defense. 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 503. 
+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 760. 
§Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 660. 
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Conrad Weiser was in attendance at Philadelphia and 
may have influenced the decision. The Governor noti- 
fied the Indian Commissioners, then sitting at Easton 
of his decision, and asked them to meet him at Reading 
on New Year’s Day, 1756. * 
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*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 770. 
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The Interlocutor 


The Honourable Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Deponent 


The Interlocutor 


The Deponent 


The Interlocutor 


The Deponent 


“What is your name 
and place of abode?” 


“Franklin of Philadel- 
phia.” 


“Do the Americans pay 
any considerable Taxes 
amongst themselves ?” 


“Certainly many and 
heavy Taxes.” 


“Are not all the People 
albe to pay these Taxes?” 


“No. The Frontier 
Counties having been fre- 
quently ravaged by the 
Enemy and greatly im- 
poverished are able to 
pay very little l'ax and 
therefore, in consequence 
of their distresses our 
late Tax Laws do ex- 
pressly favor these coun- 
ties, excusing the suf- 
ferers. 


FRANKLIN before the 
Privy Council, 1766. 
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CHAPTER V 


READING IN THE FRENCH 
AND INDIAN WAR 


PART II 


—eqUR conscientious Governor, for whom no 
ey personal privation was too great when the 
public weal was to be served, rode the dis- 
tance from Philadelphia in a day and a half, 
arriving at Reading at noon on Thursday, December 
21st. Where he and his train were lodged and what was 
their reception we are not told. No doubt their accommo- 
dations were indifferent enough but probably our good 
citizens put their best foot forward; perhaps James 
Read or Jonas Seely gave up their dwellings to shelter 
the distinguished guests. And, as if Reading was not 
sufficiently honored by the presence of a Royal Gover- 
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nor, the proud town emerged into dazzling publicity 
when the Commissioners arrived from Easton, bringing 
with them the greatest man of the Province, perhaps one 
of the first ten great men who have lived in any age 
or any land, Benjamin Franklin. By unaccountable 
omission no historical recital of Reading has mentioned 
the sojourn of him who, next to George Washington, 
was our municipality’s most illustrious guest. 


Mr. Franklin had announced his coming in a letter 
from Easton “to Messrs. Wiser, Seely and Read” dated — 
December 30th, 1755. 


“Gentlemen—We are just on the point of setting 
out for Bethlehem, in our way to Reading, where 
we propose to be (God willing) on Thursday even- 
ing. The Commissioners are all well and thank 
you for the concern you express for their welfare. 
We hope to have the pleasure of finding you well. 
No news this way except Aaron Dupuis barn was 
burnt last week, the Indians still keeping near 
these parts. 


“In haste, gentlemen, your humble servant, 
B. Franklin.” * 


The Commissioners lost no time in getting down to 
business and on the next day the Council assembled 
with the Governor, Benjamin Franklin, James Hamil- 
ton and Joseph Fox present. + 


A letter was received from Colonel George Wash- 
ington at Winchester, advising as to mobilization of 
the Virginia militia. Captain Isaac Wayne was sent 
to organize the defenses of Nazareth. 


: *Franklin’s Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1834, page 18 of Pre- 
ace. 


+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 779. 
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Captain James McLaughlin was sent to Harris’ 
Ferry, being directed to “take the road by Conrad 
Weiser’s and make all the dispatch you can.” 


The commander was directed to follow such orders 
as he should receive from time to time from Benjamin 
Franklin so that this man, of unique versatility, is seen 
in still another role—that of an active leader in the 
field. 


Captain Fred Smith was directed to Reading. 


“Captain Frederick Smith, 


You are, as soon as you possibly can, to Draft 
out of your Company fifty of the best men belong- 
ing to that Company, and with your Lieutenant 
and Ensign, to march to the town of Reading, 
where you will be mustered by James Read, E'sq., 
and from the time of such muster, you and the 
Company are to enter into the Government pay, 
according to the Establishment herewith given 
you. 

“You are to engage your men for a certain 
time, not less than two months, nor more than 
three months. 

“You are to remain in the town of Reading till 
you receive further orders, and while there, you 
are to post your men in such a manner, as best to 
defend that town in case tt should be attacked. 

“You are to cause such of your men as are able 
to bring with them each a gun and a Blanket, 
and either an ax or a grubbing hoe. 

“You are to keep your men sober and in order, 
and at all times fit for duty, and to hold yourself 
& them in readiness to march from Reading, at 
an hour’s warning. 


Reading, Jan’y 6, 1755.” * 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 544. 
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The directions to the Reading citizen, Captain Jonas 
Seely, are particularly significant, showing the exist- 
ence of a court house before the erection of the one in 
Penn Square, long regarded as our first tribunal of 
justice. 


BES obs 

“You are to form a Guard of twenty-five men, 
of which you are to have the Command and they 
are to be upon the same Establishment as to pay 
and Provisions as the other Companys in the 
Government’s pay; and when you have raised 
these men, you are to muster them before James 
Read, E'sqr, and they are to enter into pay from 
the time of such muster. 

As your men are to be in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, you are to employ them in strengthening 
such places in the town as you shall Judge best 
for its security, particularly the Yard about the 
county house.” * 


The assembled dignitaries had proposed Harris’ 
Ferry for their next stop but Conrad Weiser pointed 
out that there was only one house at this isolated 
post by the Susquehanna and suggested that Carlisle 
would be a more practical rendezvous. As usual his 
advice was taken. + 


Alone of the advisers at Reading, Benjamin Frank- 
lin did not accompany the Governor upon his western 
journey but returned to Bethlehem where we find him 
on January 12th, dictating with his wonted volubility, 
military instructions to the militia captains and appar- 
ently thoroughly enjoying his new occupation. He 
sailed a few months later for England, nor does it 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 544, 
*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 779 
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appear that in the course of his long and crowded life, 
he ever visited Reading again. 


The infamous proposal of the payment for Indian 
Scalps which ended later in the decision of the Com- 
mission to pay: 


“For the scalp of every male Indian above ten 
years old 130 dollars. 

For the scalp of every Indian Woman 50 dol- 
lars.”’ * 


appears to have been debated at Reading. To Frank- 
lin’s eternal honor, his name is not amongst those 
Commissioners who joined in the recommendation. It 
was the fashion in those days of heady conflict to prate 
much of the barbarity of the French, but it must be 
observed, in all fairness, that the instructions issued by 
the commander of Fort Du Quesne for the regulations 
of his savage allies evince an edifying spirit of con- 
sideration and humanity. + 


On Tuesday, January 5th, 1756, the Governor and 
his escort rode down the steep hill to the Schuylkill, 
forded the stream and took the road to Tulpehocken. 
But if Governor Morris had left Reading he had not 
forgotten its exigencies and upon his arrival at Carlisle, 
and, hearing of the arrival of some regular troops from 
New York, he gave instant orders that one detach- 
ment should be assigned to Reading. 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 7, page 78. 

+“Le Sieur Donville employera touts ses Talents et tout son 
Crédit A empecher les Sauvages d’user d’aucune Cruaute sur 
Ceux qui tomberont entre leurs Mains. L’honneur et L’humanite 
doivént en cela nous servir de Guide.” 

Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 600. 

Instructions of Dumas, Commander of the French garrison 
at Fort Du Quesne. 
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“You will, therefore, please to order the De- 
tachment of Grenadiers to march to Reading under 
the Command of such Officers as you shall think 
proper, and you will order Lieutenant Ogelvie to 
march to the Town of Easton with the Detach- 
ment of the Independent Companies and such 
other Officers as you may think necessary for that 
Service. 

“You will give Orders to the Commanding Of- 
ficers respectively to use all possible Diligence 
wn their March, and to be particularly careful that 
the Soldiers under their Command do no Injury to 
the Inhabitants or their Goods.” * 


A recital of the various Indian raids and outrages on 
the northern and western borders of our county comes 
scarcely within the scope of a narrative which deals 
with Reading alone. Never were the enemy more vir- 
ulent and active than in the early days of 1756 and, 
although the town had escaped, as though by a miracle, 
a Singular panic ensued. Even the reassuring visit of 
the Governor, the partial fortification of the town and 
the assignment of a body of regular troops could not 
allay the qualms of our citizens; and the actual evac- 
uation of Reading was proposed. Conrad Weiser, who 
saw the labors of twenty years about to be nullified in 
the threatened relapse of his beloved town-site into 
wilderness, was broken-hearted. Governor Morris was 
amazed and disgusted at such cowardice and made it 
plain that if the people of Reading had not the courage 
to defend themselves he proposed to have no further 
concern for them. Writing from Carlisle to Weiser he 
said: 

“It not a little surprizes me to find yt ye People 
of Reading showd think themselves less secure 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 6, page 775. 
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wth ye Addition of 40 Regulars to their own 
Forces, & I shall be very sorry they shou’d think 
of acting so ridiculous a part as to desert & give 
up ye Town to be destroy’d by ye Enemy, for no 
other reason but their being render’d so much 
more able to defend it agt them. And I presume, 
if the Inhabitants realy leave it, as you say they 
threaten, ye Commissrs will not think ye Houses 
alone worth ye Expense of defending.” * 


Whether this rebuke of the Governor shamed the 
tremblers at Reading or whether more courageous 
counsels prevailed, we find nothing more of this shock- 
ing proposal for evacuation. In a few months more 
the two Berks forts, Northkill and Henry, were built 
and garrisoned and the Blue Mountain line was reason- 
ably secure. 


Nevertheless the situation in Berks remained criti- 
cal and as the hot, weary summer months dragged 
along Conrad Weiser fell sick at Reading and Sammy, 
the oldest boy, in whom the Interpreter took such lov- 
ing pride, wrote to the Reverend Mr. Peters to say that 
he considered the crisis acute and that in his father’s 
opinion “the Frontiers of Tulpehacon is now very 
scarce of men” and “there is a great murmering among 
the People already, & some of the Chiefs of the Fron- 
tiers are fled or flying now.” + 


Even the stout hearted Mr. Read sent his wife to 
Philadelphia and was ready to ride out with the meager 
court records at the first alarm. § He was himself a 
lawyer and his desire for emolument or, as he puts it 

*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 2, page 563. 


+Pennsylvania Archives, volume 38, page 10. 


§“It was long disputed as to whether James Read was a mem- 
ber of the Berks Bar but his letter of November 7, 1756 seems 
to settle the point.” 
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“Duty to my Clients” induced him to undertake the 
perilous journey to Lancaster Common Pleas in Octo- 
ber 1756. On this same Lancaster road the Indians 
had just attacked the Reverend Mr. Barton who was 
visiting Reading to prepare for the installation of the 
Reverend Alexander Murray as first pastor of the 
Established Episcopal congregation. Upon his return 
to Reading, Read found the situation so alarming that 
he spent a special messenger to Governor Denny to 
warn him that 


“I presume not, to acquaint your Honor with 
the State of the Military in this Quarter, as others 
whose proper Province it is are now near your 
Persons; But permit me to observe generally, that 
it ig such as leaves us without a Possibility of 
resisting, to any Purpose, a very handful of Sav- 
ages whensoever they shall please to attempt this 
Town.” * 


He naively adds: 


“IT would have gone in Person, had not my Pre- 
sence, as Prothonotary at our Common Pleas, next 
Tuesday been indispensable.” 


One might suppose that when the very existence of 
the village was threatened the Prothonotary’s office 
might have been temporarily closed, but James Read 
was essentially a martinet who spent his life as a public 
functionary and for whom the conduct of his Office 
was of primary consideration even when the whole 
fabric of Pennsylvania civilization was tottering. 


In June, James Biddle and James Read returned 
from a journey to Easton. 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 3, page 37. 
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“My Friend Mr. Biddle & I rode last Thursday 
from Easton to this Town, fifty two Miles. The 
Evening before there had been a very Great Thun- 
der Storm which we found had extended itself 
over this County as we did not see a dry spot the 
whole Journey. In some Places we were inform’d 
it was the most dreadful that any of the Inhabi- 
tants had known for above twenty Years past, 
and we saw some of it’s dire Effects: since I have 
been Home I hear that the Dams of seven Forges 
and Six Grist Mills on Manatawny Creek only, 
(besides some in other Places) were broken down 
by it, and vast Quantities of Hay carry’d away. 
Indeed the first Crop of Hay will turn out very 
bad. We were told in Maxatawny that in the 
Height of this Storm seven Indians had kill’d & 
Scalp’d mr Adam Trump in Allamingle and had 
left a Knife and a Halbert, in his Body. I hope 
that the Susquehannah Indians are tired of the 
War; but it may be to easy, perhaps to believe the 
best, because I very heartily to wish it, for the 
sake of the country & for my own sake.” 


The above letter indicates that the land about the 
present territory of Kutztown had been settled for a 
much greater time than had formerly been supposed. 


In response, probably, to Mr. Read’s appeal there 
presently appeared in Reading an engineer named 
Meyer who inspected the defenses of the town and 
made the tour of the Berks outposts. He reported that 
the forts were greatly under-manned and in need of 
munitions. Accordingly, after the snow had melted 
in the early summer of 1757, Governor Denny came 
personally to Reading and undertook the raising of 
militia for the garrisons. An imposing escort of fifty 
horsemen whom the Governor terms “Substantial free- 
holders, well mounted and armed,” escorted him to Fort 
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Henry where he conferred with Colonel Weiser over 
the enlistment of the militia. 


That must have been a brilliant cavalcade which 
crossed the Schuylkill on that June day in 1757. The 
Royal Governor in his scarlet uniform and laced hat 
rode first, at his elbow Conrad Weiser, in the sober 
maroon which he affected in the latter years of his 
life. Behind them filed the fifty Berks free-holders, 
proud of the opportunity to escort a King’s 
Deputy and apparently quite oblivious of their recent 
discreditable refusal to man the frontier forts upon 
which their very existence depended. 


The Governor, however, met with an annoying 
obstacle in the distrust of our people for foreign officers 
who were usually the only men of military experience 
available. The anxious Proprietor, who saw his patri- 
mony and the rents which were his livelihood trembling 
in the balance, was watching the situation from West- 
minster. To him the Governor wrote to explain his 
perplexities. 

“The Country People, supported by the Magis- 
trates, and the leading Men of the County, wou’d 
not serve under Provincial Officers, but insisted on 
chusing their own; this I was well informed was 
put into their Heads at Lancaster by some of the 
Commissioners and Assembly Men, who spare no 
Pains to cry this up as a most valuable Privilege, 
and it is generally deemed so, and obstinately 
persisted in.” * 


The county-bred officers, presumably, were laxer in 
discipline with their own neighbors and gave frequent 
leaves of absence for visits to the flesh pots of Read- 
ing, thereby often exposing the frontier to attack. 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 8, page 194. 
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Conrad Weiser was at this time in Easton, arguing 
with the volatile Tedyuscung, still complaining about 
the intolerable heat, and inveighing against the treach- 
erous enemy who had made an attack in the neighbor- 
hood of Kutztown and killed ten people. It was whilst 
the Interpreter was at Easton that a bitter at- 
tack upon his regiment and upon himself as its Colonel 
was made by the Commissary General. Mr. Weiser 
took the charges very much to heart and has left to us 
a detailed, labored defense which may be summarized 
as follows: 


The Commissary.— 


“Your men were 
left to themselves 
and quartered, two 
and three together 
at farmhouses.” 


The Commissary.— 


“You enlisted 
more men than di- 
rected thus entailing 
great expense to the 
Province.” 


Conrad Weiser.— 


“Untrue except that Cap- 
tain Wetherholt’s Company 
was posted where there was 
no house capable of con- 
taining so many men. He 
quartered them in the 
neighborhood, continuing 
to range the country.” 


Conrad Weiser.— 


“Kvery captain in my bat- 
talion had orders to enlist 
for three years and to com- 
pleat their commands to 53 
men. If the captains en- 
listed more they have suf- 
fered for it as I have too, 
having lost about 40£ by tt. 
I had 5 men too many in my 
company and had to pay 
them out of my own pocket 
and discharge them. Is it 
for this reason they call me 
a Lover of Money?” 


Ga bees 


The Commissary.— 
“You were negli- 
gent in the care of 
arms and ammuni- 
tion sent to you.” 


The Commissary.— 


“You recruited old 
disabled men, unfit 
for duty.” 


The Commissary.— 

“Your own com- 
pany is the worst in 
the regiment and 
the officers are un- 
der no command.” 


The Commissary.— 
“Your captains 

are not vigilant in 

recruiting.” 
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Conrad Weiser.— 


“The arms and ammuni- 
tion at Reading was 
brought and unloaded there 
without a line of direction 
whatsoever. As there is no 
magazine in these parts it 
cannot be in a safer place 
being in keeping of an 
honest man who distributes 
it at my order.” 


Conrad Weiser.— 

“IT acknowledge that 5 
elderly but not unfit men 
were enlisted but are since 
discharged as we could pro- 
cure other and better men. 
in their places.” 


Conrad Weiser.— 

“This I absolutely deny 
and am sorry that Commis- 
sary did not intimate when 
he was here.” 


Conrad Weiser.— 

“If any captain in my 
company will say that he 
has not explicit orders 
about recruiting I must say 
he is a Lyar.” * 


The Interpreter concludes his defense in defiant vein. 


“If this does not please I have only one offer 
more to make and that is my resignation which 
shall be immediate on their doing me and my 


battalion justice.” 


*Weiser papers H. S. P., volume 2, page 105. 
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It is a matter of great regret that no letters have 
been preserved giving the routine of life in the Blue 
Mountain forts but we have the journal kept by Cap- 
tain Jacob Morgan, while garrisoning Fort Henry in 
1757 which enables us to guess at the details of the 
daily round of duty. Some of Captain Morgan’s nota- 
tions are most edifying, as for instance that of July 
Sth: 

“Being a day of Humiliation we applied our- 
selves thereto.” 


Morgan seems to have been an active and enterpris- 
ing officer, with a natural aptitude for military affairs 
and the journal shows that he performed his duties 
fearlessly and well. It seems appropriate and proper 
that the Province should have given him a patent for 
three thousand acres of land for his services. What 
the other Reading officers got for their services does 
not appear. 


1756, May 15th. “Being all Day very heavy rain, 
& the Creeks so high that Schuylkill rose perpendt- 
cular fifteen feet in about nine hours time, being 
considerable higher than ever was known in these 
parts; the Guards could not return, and we re- 
mained in the Fort with only 8 men to Guard.” 


18th. “I sent a party to Guard the farmers 
at their Harvest and left some at the neighbour- 
ing houses, the rest on Guard at the Ford.” 


22nd. “Sent out a party to range to the Fort, 
at Northkill, with Ensign Harry for Ammunition, 
who staid all night, the rest guarding at the Fort 
and farmers.” 


23rd. “The party from North Kill return’d 
with a Command of Coll Weisers men, with Lieut. 
Weiser himself, who staid here all Night; sent out 
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a party to Guard the Farmers, who return’d in 
the Evening to the Fort.” 


26th. “Sergt Robert Smith with a Company of 
men to Reading to be Qualified, and being but a 
few at the fort could not range, have two Com- 
mands at the Farmers.” 


27th. “I went down to Windsor among the 
men to see whether they kept good orders; I found 
everything very well, and enlisted more men and 
staid there all Night, the Command remaining at 
the Farmers.” * 


Another mighty captain was the doctor, Christian 
Bussé, Reading’s first practising physician, who seems 
to have taken well to his impromptu trade of soldier- 
ing. We find him, during these trying months, some- 
times in Reading, sometimes in Fort Northkill and 
again dt Easton where he and Conrad Weiser were 
trying to placate that treacherous hypocrite Teedyus- 
cung who, although he had lately made professions of 
joining the Moravian faith, was inciting the Indians to 
further outrages. The labors of this indefatigable 
Reading officer seem to have been only indifferently 
seconded by the authorities and there is something un- 
speakably plaintive in Weiser’s letter of October A, 
1757 to Richard Peters. 


“Captain Bussé lies dangerously sick at John 
Fiarris! I hear he is tired of everything; I have 
neither men nor a sufficient number of officers to 
defend the Country. I can not say no more. I 
think myself unhappy, but to fly with my family in 
this time of danger I cant do. I must stay if they 
all go. For God’s sake dear Sire beg of the Gover- 
nor, impress it upon him in my behalf, and in be- 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 3, page 252. 
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half of this distrest inhabitants, to order my men 
back from fort Augusta.” * 


And now there comes the romantic incident of the 
bringing to Reading of the solitary French prisoner of 
war, the only time that an armed European foe set 
foot upon the soil of Berks County. 


Early in the morning of the 12th of October, 1757, 
the sentry on the glacis of Fort Henry was tramping 
his beat when he noted a form, either of man or wild 
beast, coming through the bushes on the opposite side 
of the parade ground. He cocked his fusee and chal- 
lenged, whereupon there stepped from the woods a 
young French officer in the white uniform of the regi- 
ment of Royal Rousillon. The amazed Captain Bussé 
was summoned and the Frenchman gladly surrendered, 
being almost famished and exhausted from his long 
exposure in the savage wilderness. As no one at the 
outpost had a command of the French language, the 
prisoner was sent to Reading where he was interro- 
gated by Conrad Weiser, hastily summoned from 
Heidelbergh, and by James Read, delighted to have an 
opportunity to show his fluency in the tongue which 
he loved so well. 7 


It was found that the name of the prisoner was 
Michael Le Chauvignerie, age seventeen, a son of the 
Commandant of the French fort at Machault. He ex- 
plained that, tiring of the dullness of camp routine, 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 38, page 288. 


+Mr. Read in his correspondence with Edward Shippen often 
complained of the lack of occasion in Reading for practice in 
the French. During the American Revolution the ferocious 
partisan officer, the Canadian LeCorne St. Luc, commander of 
the Indian contingent in Burgoyne’s invasion, was prisoner in 
Reading and Mr. Read eagerly embraced the chance. 

Nolan’s ‘“‘Neddie Burd’s Reading Letters,’ page 84. 
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he had come with a raiding party of Iriquois warriors 
to attack the frontiers of Lebanon and Berks 
Counties. At first they had had success, burned many 
farm steadings and taken some prisoners, but latterly 
food had been scarce and the officer had somehow 
lost his party and wandered about in the Blue Moun- 
tains. After his examination in Reading he was sent 
on to Germantown where Chief Justice William Allen 
further interrogated him. When and how he was ex- 
changed is not clear but he seems to have been pleased 
with the manner in which he was treated at Reading 
and so testified in a letter written to his father from 
Germantown on January 3, 1758. * 


For all of Captain Morgan’s vigilance he was hard 
put to prevent raiding parties of the enemy from seep- 
ing through the line. There is a certain monotony in 
the many petitions preferred by our unhappy towns- 
men at this period but that sent by the inhabitants of 
Bern in 1758 is of a peculiar appeal. 


“That during this Winter the Severity of 
Weather hath prevented those Barbarians from 
committing their wonted Cruelties; but as the 
Snow is now melting, and dreading an attack from 
the Enemy. And that they have the greatest Rea- 
son to expect an Attack is obvious from the many 
former successfull attempts of the Enemy, three 
or four Indian Paths leading into their Neighbor- 
hood.” + 


At this time some belated reinforcements of regular 
troops were being sent from the garrisons in England 
and Ireland to the aid of the distressed militia of Penn- 

*“D’egards a moy, Ils me comblent de ses Politesses, ils me 


procurent tous mes Bessoins Je suis tres bien nourris.’”? Penn- 
sylvania Archives, volume 8, page 330. 


yPennsylvania Archives, volume 8, page 361. 
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sylvania, among whom were two regiments of High- 
land troops. It appears that some detachments of 
Highland soldiers had been quartered in Reading in 
1758 and their association with the townspeople had 
not been entirely agreeable. 


Many of these soldiers were recruited from the very 
clans who rose against King George in the Stuart Re- 
bellion of the Forty-five and it is a romantic reflection 
that some of the men who fought under Prince Charlie 
should have been billeted in Reading. Romance, how- 
ever, had small appeal for our hard-headed ancestors. 
Whether it was the difficulty of intercourse with a race 
which could talk neither German nor English or 
whether our stolid Berks folk did not mix well with 
soldiers of the mercurial highstrung Gaelic people, cer- 
tain it is that there had been much dissatisfaction over 
the billetting of these Highland troops in Reading. A 
few months later our alarmed citizens heard that three 
additional companies of these strange petticoat men 
were to be sent amongst them. They appealed, as in 
all their troubles, to Conrad Weiser who dispatched a 
hurried protest to the Governor. 


“Reading (I understand) must receive 3 Com- 
panies of Highland Soldiers; the Tavern Keepers 
are under the Greatest Consternation, having 
received nothing as yet for last years quartering 
of Soldiers, some take down their Signs, having 
received great abuses last year. I, for my part, do 
not know how to Billet them, as the late Act of 
Assembly is Expired, whether the Act of Parlta- 
ment is sufficient. The Tavern Keepers would 
rather victual them and find all what is wanted, if 
they could be sure of their pay, according to what 
is alowed by the Act of Parliment.” * 


*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 3, page 575. 
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This evident antipathy to the Scottish soldiers is the 
more remarkable because when, in 1777, Highland of- 
ficers and soldiers were quartered in Reading they 
seem to have consorted with the townspeople in amic- 
able fashion. 


And now great events were toward in Western Penn- 
sylvania. The authorities in Whitehall, too long callous 
to the appeals of the harassed citizens in Berks and 
the neighboring border counties, bestirred themselves 
at last. Richard Peters wrote to Conrad Weiser to 
acquaint him with the good news. 


“The transports bringing us twenty-two hun- 
dred new recruits from Ireland are arrived. The 
King of Prussia has gained a second victory over 
the Austrians. The Proprietor has made a final 
agreement with Lord Baltimore.” 


So much for affairs of state and now Mr. Peters 
turns to more important matters. 


“Did you think of leaving the balance of your 
account? No one is more distressed for money 
than 

your 

Richard Peters.” * 

The veteran General Forbes arrived off the Capes 
in April, 1758, and took command of a formidable army 
of seven thousand men destined to drive the French 
forever from the Province of Pennsylvania. It should 
be recorded with pride that Reading supplied three 
company leaders to this array in the person of Dr. 
Bussé, Jacob Morgan and Sammy Weiser. There is 
reason to think that Edward Biddle and Sheriff George 
Nagle also served under Forbes. + The great Inter- 


*H. S. P. Weiser papers, volume 1, page 29. 
Hy enkins Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, volume 1, page 
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preter himself, perhaps not entirely clear in conscience 
that he had not accompanied Braddock, strengthened 
the expedition by his presence. 


Mr. Weiser was failing now in mind and body; his 
erstwhile ruggedness of frame and elasticity of step 
were gone. The man who, at the Governor’s behest 
would leave his home in the depth of winter and pene- 
trate the trackless wilderness to the Onondago villages 
where his life hung upon the caprice of the volatile 
savages, was now unable to make the journey to Phila- 
delphia and Sammy must often take his father’s place 
at the Council Board. There is a certain sadness in the 
tone of his latter correspondence and perhaps as he 
sat in the sunshine before his Penn Street store and 
watched the stone blocks swinging up for the Court 
House, whose completion he was never to see, some 
premonition of his untimely end was borne upon him. 
His grateful Sovereign sought to reward him by a 
grant of land and the Proprietor accorded him the 
title of Court Baron, which he never assumed, but his 
most enduring monument should lie in the appreciation 
of the community which he saved to civilization. 


"Reading, July the 29th, 1758 
at 5 in the Afternoon 


I Intend to set out for Carlisle pleas God, to- 
morrow in the after noon or towards the Even- 
ing, to wait on General Forbes. I can say no more 
at present, but on my return, which I hope will be 
about the time of Reading Court, I will give you 
all the Intelligeance I can. 

I am, Sir, 
your very obedient, 
Conrad Weiser.” * 





*Pennsylvania Archives, volume 3, page 500. 
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The wagoners of Berks County had not played too 
heroic a part in the debacle at Fort Du Quesne but 
their conduct was forgotten now and a division of what 
Conrad Weiser described as “Fifty-six good Strong 
Waggons; Each Waggon is Compleatly furnished with 
four Able Horses, and an Expert driver, with a deputy 
Waggon master, freeholders of Berks County, who have 
the English and the German tolerable well,’ marched 
with General Forbes. Mr. Weiser proudly indicates 
that: 

| “The township of Tulpohockin furnished 10 
Waggons, and paid Bounty money to Some. My 
Son, Fredrick, and one of his neighbour, furnished 
one between themselves.” 


At the tidings of the approach of this overwhelming 
force the half-starved garrison at Fort Du Quesne 
blew up their works and retreated. Forts Le Boeuf 
and Presque Isle, the remaining strongholds of the > 
enemy in Pennsylvania were presently reduced and the 
frontier automatically moved westward; the crisis was 
past and Reading was saved. 


However the victor was scarcely in better case than 
the vanquished and the plight of the Berks lads left 
in garrison amongst the Alleghanies was a desperate 
one. Sammy Weiser wrote in 1759 to acquaint his 
father with their straits. 


“Herewith I let you know that I am still in good 
health thanks be unto God. I am tired of the 
service though I did my part always. There are 
not 25 men of the garrison that have not the 
scurvey. They die fast. Some have swelled limbs 
and can neither move backwards nor forward. In 
the last four months we had not a bit of meat but 
rotten and hard salted porck. If these people must 
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stay here four weeks longer they will all die with- 
out exception.” * 


Mr. Weiser had been accustomed, for a quarter of a 
century to appeal in all his perplexities to Richard 
Peters and now, in the bitterness of his heart, he sat 
down to indite a protest. His letters had always been 
manly, direct and expressive and this concluding effort 
worthily maintained a high epistolary standard. For 
it was almost his last letter and even as he wrote death 
leaned over his shoulder. 


“Yesterday I received a letter from my son 
Sammy. I translated it into English and send it 
hereby for your perusal. Make what good you 
please hereof for the good of the service and the 
poor forsaken people. I will send my sons Peter 
and Benjamin this day to Carlisle or Fort Loudon 
to meet him with a spare horse though I have rea- 
son to doubt whether I shall ever see him again. 
I think we may well apply to us what the prophet 
says Esai 59v9-15 but what shall I say or do. I con- 
clude and wish for better times if not to be seen 
by me then posterity may.” + 


And now our harassed townsfolk might breathe 
easily for the first time in four anxious years; their 
part in the French and Indian War was finished. Spor- 
adic raids occurred as late as the year of the fall of 
Quebec, when Jonas Seely wrote from Reading to 
report an attack near Sinking Spring, but the town 
itself was never again threatened. 

In concluding this episode, the native-born historian 
might well wish that in the emergency our people had 
conducted themselves with more calmness and forti- 


*P, H. S. Weiser Correspondence, volume 2, page 153. 
+P. H. S. Weiser Correspondence, volume 2, page 155. 
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tude and not been subject to frequent and unreasoning 
panic. And yet who shall judge them harshly? These 
were simple landward folk, after all, not knights 
errant. Perhaps on the whole they deported them- 
selves with as much courage as did their descendants 
a century later when the war cloud rolled once more 
up to the Susquehanna, when vague alarms were rife in 
our streets and when, in the greatest battle fought on 
American soil, a Reading general led the gallant 
squadrons which again repulsed a foeman from the 
soil of the Keystone State. 
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In the evening there 
arrived a company of 
riflemen from Reading, 
nearly all young men who 
understand bush fighting 
and imitate the Indian 
war cry. It would sound 
much better, however, if 
their war cry was our 
German hymn “A Strong 
Castle is the Lord our 
God.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE EARLY CHURCHES 


: —s 58d leading four religious denominations in 
1 the early settlement of Reading were the 
CAs Lutheran and Reformed (also referred to as 
1 the Dutch Calvinistic) the Quaker and the 
Radian Catholic. None of these denominations has pre- 
served any convincing proof as to the date of the erec- 
tion of their respective original edifices for public wor- 
ship, nor is there available any but the meagerest nota- 
tions of the primary organization of the various sects. 
A logical method for the treatment of this subject would 
seem to be a consideration of each denomination separ- 
ately. And as the members of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches were by far the preponderant amongst 
our early citizenry, these sects must be treated at the 
greater length. The Church of England, that is to 
say its Episcopalian branch in America, important 
more through the station and influence of its adher- 
ents than by its numerical strength, had no organiza- 
tion in Reading until towards the close of the first 
decade. 
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THE LUTHERANS 


The Lutherans assembled for divine worship as soon 
as the first rooves of the town were closed to the ele- 
ments. The great Theological Seminary at Halle, in 
Saxony, had despatched to the Pennsylvania field a 
succession of devout, energetic young missionaries 
headed by the patriarch Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
Mr. Muhlenberg had preached in all the Tulpehocken 
churches and was married to a daughter of Conrad 
Weiser. He was probably informed by his father-in- 
law as to the progress of the new community in which 
Weiser was so vitally interested as is evidenced by 
Conrad Weiser’s letter written June 3, 1749, or eleven 
days before the first sale of town lots. 


“Three of the Lutheran ministers have been 
with me and desire to have two joined lots con- 
venient for a Lutheran church on the common 
terms. Their names are Melchior Muhlenberg, 
Peter Brunholtz and Nicklas Kurts.” 


Pastor Muhlenberg evinced a practical interest in 
the town by taking out a patent for Lot Number 90 
on the West side of North Sixth Street near Washing- 
ton Street as early as 17538, although he never actually 
lived in Reading. 


The pioneer pastor, however, of the Lutherans of 
Reading was not Muhlenberg but a gentleman of the 
cloth named Tobias Wagner, an itinerant minister who 
moved about amongst the scattered German communi- 
ties of the Oley and Tulpehocken valleys and who had 
married Mr. Muhlenberg at Tulpehocken Church in 
1745. This Reverend Mr. Wagner, although sprung 
of a line of theologians, being the great-grandson of 
the Chancellor of the University of Tubingen, was 
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something of an ecclesiastical free-lance and would 
never formally join the Ministerium. In 1746 he ap- 
pears to have tired of the ministry as a steady occupa- 
tion and opened a store “on the road towards Easton” 
which must have been a primitive place enough for 
the “road” at this time was little better than an Indian 
trail through the woods. In the intervals of mercantile 
life Mr. Wagner found time occasionally to preach at 
the Alsace church, the oldest church in the vicinity of 
the city of Reading. 


When the first log houses began to rear themselves 
about the Penn Square, Mr. Wagner reverted to his 
calling and held services in Reading. The accurate 
Dr. Jacob Fry, in his carefully written history of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, thinks that Mr. Wagner assem- 
bled his flock almost at the inception of the town, 
although the first formal record is that of a baptism 
which took place in August 1751. * 


The infant congregation was fortunate in having 
amongst its members the most distinguished man in 
the town, perhaps, next to Franklin, in the Province, 
in the person of Conrad Weiser. Mr. Weiser, being a 
Commissioner for the sale of lots in Reading saw to it 
that a good location was secured for his congregation 
and, in 1752, the two fine lots at the northwest corner of 
Prince and Thomas, now Sixth and Washington Streets, 
were assigned to the Lutherans. Upon this site, some 
time in the Spring of 1752, was erected the first church, 
a log structure, crude to be sure, but not without 
touches of refinement as evidenced by a gallery, a pul- 
pit, an organ, and two bronze bells imported from 
England. This church was called the Trinity from 


*Fry’s History of Trinity Lutheran Church, page 14. 
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the circumstance of its dedication upon Trinity Sunday 
in 1753. It stood near the site of the present parson- 
age and not on the corner now occupied by the graceful 
classic edifice, the architectural pride of our admiring 
citizens who honor it as belonging not so much to the 
Lutheran congregation as to the entire community 
which it adorns and distinguishes. 


The early course of the pioneer flock was not 
smooth. Mr. Wagner, whose years of store-keep- 
ing had perhaps not too well fitted him for the resump- 
tion of his sacred vocation, quarrelled with Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, with the Ministerium and at last with his con- 
gregation. The career of his successor Mr. Wordman 
was scarcely more edifying and the perplexed Mr. 
Weiser applied for relief to Richard Peters. 


“In particular I wish you would send me the 
patent for the Lutheran Church lots. I took up 
them lots at the instanse of Mr. Brunholtz and 
Muhlenbergh when no body in Reading thought 
on such a thing. It was done to prevent disorder 
and have a minister there as recommended from 
Germany or rather England and upon that foot- 
ing the church was built thereon by those that 
joined with me. Now one Wortman that stood some 
time in Lancaster, a wicked drunken fellow 
preaches in it in spite of the better sort of people, 
and (wickedly) by the assistance of a pack of loose 
people who makes up the majority—though little 
they did towards the building and the greater 
part nothing at all. I think I have a right to call 
on you in this case for assistance.” * 


The decade which followed was one of discontent 
and frequent change. Reverend Mr. Schertlein was dis- 
missed as being too dogmatic, Mr. Schumacker was too 

*H. S. P. Peters Manuscripts, volume 3, page 77. 
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vacillating, Mr. Hartrig too eccentric. During this try- 
ing time there were long periods when the congrega- 
tion was without the services of any pastor. Small 
wonder that the Church of England clergyman, the 
supercilious Mr. Alexander Murray, perhaps not en- 
tirely displeased with these dissensions amongst his 
German brethren should write to his superiors in 
London. 
“The Lutherans of this Town are just now a 
Suing & Execrating one another on the Occasion 
of Electing a minister & this satisfaction they 


frequently indulge themselves, being fonder of 
New Clergy than New Clothes.” * 


The picture is scarcely overdrawn, for Mr. Murray 
was not the man to bear false testimony. In 1792 
when the subscription books for the present Trinity 
church were circulated in Philadelphia he gave six 
pounds from his own slender stipend, an evidence of 
broadmindedness rare in those intolerant times. 


If, in perusing these early Pennsylvania church 
records many unseemly incidents present themselves, 
incompatible with our present view of the respect due 
to the sacred office, it must be remembered that these 
were rude communities and that the ministers and 
priests, boorish as they often appeared, were quite up 
to the level of the congregations whom they served. 
Our Reading ancestors were pious and sincere in the 
prosecution of good works but uncouth, withal, and 
truculent. Refinement being unknown was scarcely 
missed. 


The embarrassments of the Trinity congregation 
were temporarily solved in the arrival, in 1759, of the 


* Anglican Church Records, Westminster. 
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Reverend Bernard Housihl, who found the offer of 
sixty pounds a year and house rent attractive enough 
to lure him from Maryland to Reading. This was an 
incumbent of parts and character whose tact did much 
to unite the jarring factions and to whom the congre- 
gation of the Trinity owe an obligation which might 
fittingly be evidenced by some memorial in the church 
which he re-founded. 


THE REFORMED 


Next in importance and numerical strength amongst 
our early Reading congregations must be accounted the 
Reformed, then as now closely affiliated with their 
Lutheran brethren and often occupying the same build- 
ing. Indeed the first authentic historical reference of 
the Reformed church in Reading is found amongst the 
Lutheran archives, being a baptism under date of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1753. 


The celebrated evangelist, Reverend Michael 
Schlatter, labored in Berks County as early as 1741, 
but the first Reformed pastor in Reading was Reverend 
Philip Michael of whom all too little is known. He 
began life as a weaver and like Whitfield and Saint 
Francis Assisi began his theological studies while in a 
lowly station. He seems never to have been ordinarily 
ordained in any church and the late Mr. Daniel Miller 
scores him rather severely for this circumstance 
although testifying to his integrity. 


“He was one of a numerous class of men who 
at that time infested Pennsylvania. Without edu- 
cation, call or ordination these men assumed the 
office of ministers, creating troubles and quarrels 
wherever they went by their shameful lives and 
unchristian conduct. Philip Jacob Michael, how- 
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ever, was one of the best of these irregular minis- 
ters. He was an exception to the rule in that his 
life was irreproachable.” * 


For all this criticism, Mr. Michael’s labors must have 
been supported by the good opinion of his people for 
we find him at one time serving twelve congregations 
in Berks County. This zealous missionary came to 
Reading in 1753 and held services at private houses, 
being the while actively engaged in the project of secur- 
ing a permanent church edifice. In this labor he had 
the influential services of Conrad Weiser who, although 
a Lutheran, was sufficiently liberal-minded to help in 
any movement which seemed to make for the develop- 
ment of the new town whose welfare was so closely 
linked with his dearest aspirations. 


Accordingly, on May 20, 1754, two lots, each sixty 
by two hundred and thirty feet, at the northeast corner 
of Prince and Thomas Streets, (now Sixth and 
Washington Streets) were patented by the Penns to 
the Reformed congregation of Reading. By subse- 
quent conveyance, additional ground to the northward 
was secured for a burial place. On the property so 
secured, according to the statement of I. D. Rupp in 
his reliable history of Lebanon and Berks Counties, a 
small log church was immediately erected. Details as 
to the building of this first church are not available 
but since Professor Rupp wrote his history in the late 
eighteen thirties, at which time some members of the 
first congregation were still living, we may accept his 
statement that the church was built either in 1753 or 
1755. 


Paes. History of the Reformed Church in Reading, page 
13. 
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The Reverend Mr. Michael, in spite of his success in 
church building, did not long retain the respect of 
his congregation. He left Reading and at the Coetus 
held at Lancaster in April, 1755, Abraham Koerper 
appeared on behalf of the Reading parish to demand 
formal admission and the services of a regular min- 
ister.* The Coetus granted the petition and dispatched 
to Reading that grotesque figure, the Reverend William 
Stoy, so prominent in the first half century of the his- 
tory of Lebanon and Berks Counties. 


Many anecdotes are related of this singular man, 
of his learning, his eccentricity, his violent temper 
and his physical prowess. He was a _ militant 
churchman in every sense of the word and suppressed 
all tendencies toward doctrinal irregularities by 
soundly thrashing the unlucky dissenter. He endeav- 
ored to raise up a Berks County Samson in the person 
of one of his sons who was never allowed to drink intox- 
icating liquor, cut his hair, or enter a house which con- 
tained a corpse. Mr. Stoy founded the Berks County 
tradition of a Ministry in politics and just as at a later 
date the Reverend Mr. Muhlenberg become Congress- 
man and Ambassador to Austria and the Reverend Mr. 
Schultze became Governor of Pennsylvania, so we 
presently find Pastor Stoy elected to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. It was scarcely to be expected that so 
versatile a genius would long content himself in one 
charge and it is not surprising that Mr. Stoy left the 
Reading congregation in 1756 and embarked upon the 
practice of medicine. There still exist some of the quaint 
broadsides which vaunt the merits of Stoy’s Elixir, 
one of which is before the writer, and which offers 
an unfailing remedy for all ailments of man and beast. 


*Coetus records at Hague, N. B. No. 792 
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The cure for hydrophobia was of such a special efficacy 
that its fame spread to the banks of the Potomac where 
General Washington, two years before his death, sent 
a patient to Mr. Stoy at Lebanon. 


“Gave my servant Christopher to bear his ex- 
penses to a person in Lebanon celebrated for cur- 
ing persons bitten by mad dogs, $25.00.” * 


Pastor Stoy was followed to Reading by a succession 
of incumbents, some edifying like the celebrated Otter- 
bein but others of less savory reputation. It is no 
marvel that the Reading congregation on one occasion 
appeared before the Coetus with the plaintive observa- 
tion: “They would rather be under the order of our 
Coetus than be destroyed by worthless fellows and 
wolves.” + 


To the distressed members of these early congrega- 
tions the ways of Providence must have appeared in- 
scrutable; for the story of the struggling churches is 
made up of broils and scandal, and there were long 
lapses when no pastor at all appeared to care for the 
hapless flock. But through good and evil these first 
two crude structures of the Lutheran and Reformed 
brethren faced each other across Prince Street on ap- 
proximately the same sites which the succeeding and 
more pretentious edifices have occupied until the pre- 
sent hour. ‘The graceful steeples which subsequently 
topped them have been landmarks for over a century 
—no portrayal of Reading from the earliest time in 
which these twin spires are not salient. And the 
churches themselves, substantial, conservative and 

*Washington’s Mount Vernon Account Book. The thrifty 
Christopher handed back to the General $12.00 at the end of 
his journey. 

+Coetus Records of 1756, Hague 92 B 17 
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four-square to all the winds of Heaven seem to reflect 
the characteristics of the sturdy tenacious folk who 
built them, enduring in our community as continuing 
memorials of progress and influences for good. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Next in order of consideration is the history of the 
Roman Catholic church in Reading, whose records are 
included in the mission at Goshenhoppen, now 
Bally, in eastern Berks County where the Jesuits under 
the enterprising Father Theodore Schneider estab-— 
lished themselves as early as 1741. Father Schneider 
was a man of high character and attainment who had 
been ordained in Bavaria in the year 1730. He was 
subsequently Professor of Theology at the University 
of Liege in Belgium, and, in 1738, became Rector of 
the famous University of Heidelbergh. He gave up a 
promising career in Europe to take up his missionary 
work in the Pennsylvania wilderness. * 


The remarkable details of the foundation of this 
remote Catholic enclave, isolated in a district so 
strongly Protestant, come scarcely within the scope 
of this restricted work, but the attentive missionaries 
seem to have noted the growth of the new town at the 
ford of Schuylkill and to have visited it at a very early 
period. Mass was frequently celebrated and a chapel 
was built, although at what date cannot positively be 
stated. 


How the priests were able to gather up enough of 
the scattered members of their proscribed faith to form 
*The writer searched the Vatican records at Rome, for in- 
formation as to Father Schneider and found reference to a 


correspondence concerning his early days in Pennsylvania, but 
this correspondence is unfortunately not to be found. 
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a congregation will always be a mystery, for Reading. 
at this period, would seem to have been that place of 
all the world where the Catholic beard was least worth 
the shaving. Under the strict letter of the English 
Common Law the public maintenance of a Roman 
chapel was illegal* and our good folk of Reading who 
had been taught to abhor the Pope next to the devil 
must have been perplexed and shocked to see the arch 
enemy entrenching himself in their new town. Catho- 
licism was the religion of the French, their old-world 
enemies, from whose encroachments they had fled into 
the wilderness and here was the Scarlet Woman who 
sate upon the Seven Hills already plying her wiles in 
their very midst. Conrad Weiser had the mortification 
of seeing one of his daughters marrying into and 
embracing the abhorred faith. He was broadminded, 
as we have seen, but even his tolerance was not proof 
against this last stroke and he bitterly discriminated 
against the erring daughter in his will. + 


In the trying summer of 1755, after Braddock had 
been crushed, and while the frontier lay defenceless to 
a vindictive and enterprising enemy, the city fathers 
of Reading began to attribute their misfortunes in 
the field to the machinations of their Catholic neigh- 
bors. The leading men of the town united in address- 
ing the Governor as follows: 

July 23, 1755. 


“To the Hon Gov’r Morris, 


“Sir: As all our Protestant inhabitants are 
very uneasy at the Behavior of the Roman Catho- 
licks, who are very numerous in this County, 


*Act of Parliament 11 and 12, William III C 4. 


+Marriage of Margaret Weiser to Anthony Fricker, Goshen- 
hoppen Records. Will of Conrad Weiser, Berks County 


Records. 
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some.of whom show great joy at the bad News 
lately come from the Army, we have thought it 
our Duty to inform Your Honour of our danger- 
ous Situation, and to beg Your Honour to enable 
us by some legal Authority to disarm or otherwise 
disable the Papists from doing injury to other 
People who are not of their Vile Principles. We 
know that the People of the Roman Catholick 
Church are bound by their Principles to be the 
worst Subjects and worst of Neighbors, and we 
have reason to fear just at this time that the 
Roman Catholicks in Cussahoppen where they 
lately have had large Processions, have bad De- 
signs, for in the neighborhood of that Chappel 
it 1s reported and generally believed that 30 In- 
dians are now lurking, well armed with Guns and 
Swords or cutlashes. The priest at Reading, as 
well as at Cussahoppen, last Sunday gave Notice 
to their People that they could not come to them 
again in less than 9 weeks, whereas they con- 
stantly preach once in 4 weeks to their Congrega- 
tions; whereupon some imagine they have gone to 
Consult with our Enemies at DuQuesne. 


Henry Harvey, James Read, William Bird. 
Jonas Seely, Conrad Weiser.” * 


The Executive Council do not appear to have been 
greatly perturbed by this appeal and their reply, a 
month later, afforded our distressed ancestors but 
small consolation. One reason for the unconcern of 
the Council may have been in the paucity of the Catho- 
lic flock. In 1757 Father Ferdinand Farmer made a 
census of the Reading Catholics and reported as fol- 
lows: 


German, 41 males, 89 females...........0.- 80 
irish, 5: males,'S Famales iy ih. ec ee 8 
88 


*Pennsylvania Colonial Records, Volume VI, page 503. 
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This same Father Farmer, who often preached in 
Reading, was later made a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a singular evidence of liberality in that 
uncompromising period. 


When Father Schneider passed to his reward he 
was succeeded by Father John Baptist Ritter, some- 
times spelled DeRitter, an energetic and tireless mis- 
sionary who seems to have baptised and catechised in 
the remofest corners of our County. Indeed one is con- 
strained to wonder by what clues he found his way so 
unerringly to his isloated flock. This father was evi- 
dently a man of high standard in culture and education 
for his writing is a model of legibility, although, like 
so many of the Reformed ministers, he often lapses 
into the Latin tongue with startling results in nomen- 
clature. Thus Sharp Mountain is referred to as Monte 
Acuto, Cedar Creek as Torrente Cedron and Oley is 
piously transposed as Olivet. He uses the old form of 
Readingtown for Reading and Allemangel, our present 
Albany Township, is quaintly translated as Lack All. 


Father DeRitter’s first baptism was at Reading on 
May 16, 1765. A year later on May 11, 1766 he bap- 
tised 


“a, child of Lewis and Felicitas, married slaves of 
Judge Jonas Seeli (Jonas Seely).” 


This entry is important as being the earliest notation 
of religious rites in a Catholic church edifice in Read- 
ing. 


That there was a chapel already erected in 1756 is 
evinced by the will of Peter Bingaman, recorded 
amongst our Berks County records, in which Mr. Bing- 
aman devises to his son-in-law, John Adam Horner: 
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“my house in Reading, opposite the Roman Catho- 
lick Church.” 


The location of this first chapel was lot number 321 
on the east side of Duke Street (now Seventh Street) 
between the present Franklin and Chestnut Streets. 
In Sammy Weiser’s list of lot holders, made in 1770, 
this lot, as well as lots 319 and 320 are mentioned as 
having been “selected by Mr. Snyder for the Catholic 
Church.” In the first directory of Reading, compiled 
by M. S. Richards in 1806 this location is confirmed. 
The “Mr. Snyder” referred to is Father Theodore 
Schneider. Oddly enough, no formal conveyance was 
taken until 1809.* Perhaps the matter was neglected 
by the trustees or it may be that the Proprietor re- 
fused to convey for the public celebration of rites which 
he may have considered illegal. A burying ground 
attached to the church has long since disappeared. 


The first chapel of log construction was supplanted 
about 1790 by a brick edifice which was described by a 
traveler who passed through Reading, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, as: 


“A neat, small edifice surmounted with a vane 
and possessing a fine painting of the crucifixion.” 


In 1835 an old lady who had known the first primi- 
tive chapel was called upon to embody her recollections 
in a written description but she was so distressed by 
the disturbance to divine service caused by the rail- 
road tracks recently laid upon the fastidious thorough- 
fare of Seventh Street that she would talk of little else 
and the opportunity to secure some valuable data con- 





*The Proprietors to the Roman Catholic Congregation, Berks 
County Records, volume 23A, page 29. 
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cerning the early Roman Catholic Church in Reading 
was lost forever. 


The names in the first parish Register are those of 
families such as the Keffers, Greths, Seiferts, Kases 
and Felixes, long prominent in Catholic affairs in 
Reading, evidence of the tenacity with which our peo- 
ple cling to their ancestral faiths. The names are 
almost exclusively German except for those of a few 
slaves who were presumably imported to Reading from 
certain West India Islands where the Roman tenets 
obtained. 

THE FRIENDS 


In a city founded by the Penns one would expect the 
Quakers to be an influential sect, and so they were from 
the beginning. Francis Parvin, a leader in the faith, 
was one of the Commissioners for laying out the town 
and saw to it that the Friends’ Meeting House was 
advantageously located. The historian Day, states that 
there was a Quaker meeting house in Reading as early 
as 1751 but gives no authority for his statement. The 
evangelist John Churchman, who visited Reading in 
1757, held his meeting at the Court House which he 
would scarcely have done had there been a regular 
Meeting House. 


“My companion and I proceeded to Reading, 
had a publick meeting in the Court-house, which 
I thought was pretty well, considering the com- 
pany, many loose people attending; but truth 
seemed to come into dominion, and quieted them, 
that the meeting ended in a degree of awful 
sweetness.” * 


Perhaps a survey of the subject can best be obtained 
by going back to the origin of the Quaker cult in Berks 


*John Churchman’s Gospel Labours in Pensilvania, 1757. 
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County. The data upon which the following account 
is based was secured from the Friends’ Archives in the 
Record Rooms at Third and Walnut Streets, in Phila- 
delphia, the records in the Friends’ Bureau at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia being largely repetitive. 

A Friends’ Meeting House probably existed in the 
Exeter district as early as 1721 but it was not until 
the second month of 1737 that a petition was presented 
to Gwynedd meeting by the Quaker settlers in Berks 


County, in the districts of Oley and Maiden Creek, re- 


questing a monthly meeting. The request was granted 
and the first minutes of an Oley meeting appears as of 
the twenty-fifth day of the sixth month of 1737. Such 
was the zeal of the infant congregation that their first 
resolution was to authorize Jane Ellis to proselyte in 
Maryland. 

The first minute of a meeting at Maiden Creek is of the 
seventh month, twenty-ninth day, 1737, and the scribe 
complacently records that the Friends of Maiden Creek 
“are in a good degree of love and unity.” It is not to 
be presumed that Maiden Creek congregation had a 
meeting house at this early period, the probability 
being that services were held in private houses. The 
third rural congregation, that of Robeson or the Forest, 
was established in 1740. It led a more or less pre- 
carious existence for over a century and the neglected 
meeting house near the Plow Tavern in Robeson Town- 
ship is still to be seen. Oley Meeting, on the twenty- 
fifth day of the seventh month of 1740 appointed a 
committee to erect the meeting house at Maiden Creek 
which approximately fixes the date of that edifice. The 
name of Oley Meeting was changed to Exeter Meeting 
shortly after the erection of Exeter Township, the 
last assembly under the name of Oley being on the 
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twenty-ninth day of the second month of 1742, and the 
first meeting under the name of Exeter being on the 
twenty-fourth day of the fourth month in the same 
year. George Boone, the elder, who came from the 
village of Stoak near Exeter, in England, contrived to 
have the new district named in honor of his county 
town. | 


A rural epic might be constructed of the existence 
of these peaceable farming communities, far out on the 
fringe of civilization, meeting every Sunday in their 
log meeting houses for the celebration of the rites 
to which they clung so tenaciously. Their minutes are 
soul-searching and ingenuous to a degree; every lapse 
and the rebuke therefor being candidly set out. Itisa 
tribute to the homely virtue of a pastoral flock that 
their sins were so few and so innocuous; while their 
public confessions are most edifying. 


Joseph Gibson, at Oley Meeting in 1740, professes 
his regret that he went to his farm in Tulpehocken on 
a blustery March day and was induced to enter a Dutch- 
man’s house to keep warm.where he was offered bread 
and a Dram. Under the Dutchman’s hospitable insis- 
tence he took two or three Drams “but hopes with 
divine assistance to be more careful in the future.” We 
may adduce some doubt, however, as to the permanency 
of Joseph’s resolution when we find him again on the 
twenty-eighth day of the fifth month in 1743 avowing: 


“T was overcome by Liquor at Maxetawny for 
which I am heartily sorry.” 


John James at a meeting in the fourth month of 
1741 reads a public paper of condemnation. 


“For that I did deface the Head of a Grey Fox 
so that I received pay for a red one to the scandal 
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of my profession, which I am sorry for and freely 
condemn.” 


The intrepid Kentucky pioneer, Daniel Boone, wor- 
shipped at Exeter Meeting and his family seem to 
have caused their congregation much trouble. At the 
assembly of the fourth month in 1742 it was publicly 
announced that: 3 


“Sarah, daughter of Squire Boone, hath con- 
trary to good order used among Friends joined 
herself in marriage with one who is not of our 
Society and it being by sundry persons supposed 
that her father and mother countenance the pro- 
ceeding, a committee is hereby appointed to make 
inquiry into the matter.” 


This Squire Boone was the father of Daniel Boone 
and at the next meeting he was heard in his own de- 
fense, avowing that: 


“He in no way countenanced said Marriage 
but confesseth himself at Fault in keeping them in 
his House but that he was in a great streight not 
knowing what to do.” 


George Boone, the magistrate, a member of this same 
recalcitrant family was brought up before Exeter Meet- 
ing at a later period and: 


“Acquitted of bribery as those charging him are 
of mean credit but we find him sometimes too free 
with strong Drink and overstaying his time in 
company.” 

Even the collateral relations of Boones seem to have 
been continually before the meeting as when Francis 
Yarnall was rebuked in the seventh month of 1742: 

“For having taken an Oath Publick in Court 


and attending vain pastimes and taking a wife 
of another persuasion.” 
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The demoralizing effects of urban life are apparent 
almost coincident with the establishment of the new 
town of Reading as when Benjamin Millard is admon- 
ished for attending a shooting match at that place. 
Later, to the scandal of his neighbors he enlisted as 
a soldier, for which crowning offense, he seems to have 
been cast out altogether. 


Gobitha Wallaston, having misbehaved in the 
streets of Reading in some way, not clearly set forth in 
the minutes, was admonished and: 


“A committee appointed to read the Testimony 
in Reading at such Places where she has been 
charged with misbehavior.” 


This primitive Quaker community established its 
own tribunal for the administration of justice. Maiden 
Creek Meeting, for instance, gravely considers the 
plaint of Rebkah Harburt against Richard Moore: 


“that he is keeping her out of her money too long.” 


Mr. Moore’s suggestion that he would pay in the 
next Spring season was considered by the Meeting who 
however pronounced the proposed period of postpone- 
ment as too long and directed the tardy Friend to pay 
his debts more promptly in the future. 


Despite the strong probability that meetings were 
held in Reading almost from the beginning of the town, 
no reference is made in these Exeter Meetings to the 
congregation at Reading until the thirtieth day of the 
eleventh month of 1758 when it is noted that week-day 
meetings are held in Reading on the third day of each 
week. Thereafter one Benjamin Pearson furnishes 
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regular minutes of the condition of the Reading con- 
gregation, reporting that: 


“Meetings are well kept up and a good degree 
of love and unity exist—but that some Particulars 
do very much neglect to attend and that Sleeping 
in Meetings doth much prevail latterly.” 


This irreverent practice of the Reading Friends of 
slumbering in meetings gives good Mr. Pearson much 
concern as he reports the same unedifying habit in 
five subsequent minutes running over a period of three 
. years. Where the meeting house was in which these 
impious slumbers took place we do not know but in the 
Maiden Creek Meeting of the third month of 1759 the 
Reading Friends appear and asked for advice upon: 


“the buying of a Lott for a Meeting House.” 


A committee was appointed and reported progress 
or lack of progress on six consecutive meetings until 
finally in the eleventh month of 1759 they reported that 
they had selected a site: 


“reported as the most suitable place at a reason- 
able price.” 


The lots recommended were numbers 402 and 403 
on the west side of what is now North Sixth street or 
the approximate site of the Quaker Meeting House of 
our own day. In that invaluable work “Michener’s 
Early Retrospect of Quakerdom” published in Philadel- 
phia in 1860, is an engraving of the structure existing 
in Reading at this time, a crude log hut surrounded by 
a pointed stockade. Such as it was the Reading 
Friends regarded it with complacent pride and an- 
nounced on the ninth month of 1761 that: 
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“Reading Meeting is regularly constituted for 
the eleventh hour of the first day and we recom- 
mend Solid Friends to favor it with their com- 
pany.” 


This first structure however was found too small for 
the needs of the growing congregation and on the 
thirtieth day of the twelfth month of 1762 we find 
the following minute: 

“Friends of Reading being in much need of a 
better House to meet in have thoughts of begin- 
ning to Build one next summer and desire this 
meeting should take same under consideration. 
The present ground is only large enough for a 
burial place and accommodation is wanted for a 
Meeting for traveling Friends.” 


Exeter Meeting, apparently surprised at this desire 
for a change coming so soon after the establishment 
of the former building, considered the matter from time 
to time until the meeting of the second month of 1765 
when their committee reported that: 


“It were best for the Friends at Reading, as 
they are in immediate want of a better house to 
meet in, only to build a log house at present which, 
as several have expressed, is most agreeable to 
their inclinations and suitable to their circum- 
stance, divers of them being now engaged in build- 
ing their own dwelling.” 


Attached to this report are the names of some of the 
best known early Quaker citizens including James 
Starr, Francis Parvin and Benjamin Lightfoot. 


The subsequent removal of the meeting house to the 
location near Fourth and Washington Streets was at a 
later period, but by the end of the first decade the 
Friends who had taken such a leading part in the 
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development of the county were organized and suitably 
housed in the town of Reading. 


THE EPISCOPALIANS 


The members of the Established Church of England 
seem to have been the last of the Reading denomina- 
tions to effect an organization in Reading. This is the 
more surprising as theirs was the Church of the Crown 
and of Officialdom. There had been sporadic missions by 
clergymen of the Established Church among the Welsh 
settlers along the Wyomissing and Cacoosing Creeks 
as early as 1732, particularly by a gentleman of the 
cloth, evidently of Welsh extraction, named Griffith 
Hughes, sent out from Saint David’s at Radnor. This 
Reverend Mr. Hughes even took out a warrant on 
January 16, 1733, for two hundred acres in what is 
now Heidelberg Township. His missionary labors in 
the wilderness seem to have impaired his health for 
we find him, in 1736, writing from Barbadoes, of which 
island he composed and wrote a Natural History. 


At least three of the English speaking justices of 
Berks County, James Read, George Douglass and 
James Diemer were faithful adherents of the English 
Church, and the brothers, Edward and James Biddle 
seem also to have been fervent Episcopalians. However, 
if any of these influential gentlemen essayed, in the 
first decade of the town’s history, to secure a church 
the record of their efforts is lost. 


In 1761 arrived the Reverend Alexander Murray of 
Aberdeen who held services in private houses in Read- 
ing until invited to leave, by the Committee of Safety, 
as an avowed Tory, in the trying years of the Revolu- 
tion. | 
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The subsequent incumbency of Mr. Murray, his lot- 
teries and other expediencies for raising money to 
build a church, and his purchase of a large tract of land 
in what is now East Reading, come scarcely within the 
purview of this history. When he died of the Yellow 
Fever in 1793 the old feeling against him seems to have 
entirely disappeared and the very men who proposed 
to tar and feather him as a Tory, in the streets of 
Reading were mourners at his bier. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY—HIGHWAYS 
AND WATER-WAYS 


“T wish we had a post- 
rider to come weekly 
from Philadelphia. The 
service it would be to the 
Public would very fully 
answer the Expense.” 

JAMES READ to 

SAMUEL MorRIS. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY—HIGHWAYS 
AND WATERWAYS 


“Reading commands a large portion of the trade 
of northwestern Pennsylvania and is situate on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, a fine navigable 
stream, flowing by the Capital of the State and 
has become a place of immense business.” 






m1) WROTE the optimistic Jemmy Whitehead, 
S| in 1763, when urging the claims of Schuyl- 

Ym Yai kill navigation before the reluctant and par- 
wasye| simonious legislature of Pennsylvania. And 
James Read, at an earlier period, complacently 
described our town as “the second inland metropolis of 
America,’—first place being grudgingly accorded to 
Lancaster. Those boastful brochures were the fore- 
runners of the Chamber of Commerce propaganda of 
our own day and it is interesting to note just what 
advantages and prospects were vaunted by our enthus- 


iastic ancestors. 
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The leading Reading industry for almost a century 
seems to have been the manufacture of felt hats. 
Whether some of the first Palatines had been engaged 
in this trade in: the Rhineland and chanced to fore- 
gather in Reading where they instructed apprentices 
and founded an industry, or whether the tanneries 
mentioned as having been here at an early date super- 
induced the making of hats, we do not know. But just 
as Sheffield when a mere forest hamlet produced super- 
ior cutlery and the infant Pittsburg melted iron ore, 
so Reading, almost in the beginning, became known as 
a hat center. 


An observant traveller, a few years after the founda- 
tion of the town, remarked that: 


“The only manufacture of Reading is that of 
hats which are made chiefly of wool and felt for 
one dollar. The out-put is forty thousand a year.” 


And M.S. Richards, writing at the beginning of the 
last century gave his reminiscence of Reading in its 
early days: 

“The main business of the Town consisted in 
the manufacture of Wool Hats sometimes called 


Ram’s Beavers which, as an article of good qual- 
ity, was known and celebrated far and wide.” 


It would seem that this trend toward the hat indus- 
try was anticipated by the city planners in the laying 
out of the town, for amongst the instructions to the 
Lot Commissioners is the following clause: 

“Consider if any Tanners apply where to place 
them so as not to be offensive.” 


Diversity. of industry has been a prized Reading 
attribute from the primitive settlement to the present 
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day and the trades represented by the first drawers of 
city lots are varied and suggestive. The vocations of 
the first settlers embrace those of tanner, clerk, cord- 
wainer (shoemaker) blacksmith, tailor, potter, saddler, 
joiner, tobacconist, miller, and brewer. The town was 
always well supplied with taverns; inn-keeping being 
a calling which was followed, at one time or another, 
by nearly every one of prominence amongst our early 
citizens. Seven years after the foundation of the 
town, when the population had not attained to eight 
hundred souls there were already thirty-one taverns. 
From a letter of Benjamin Lightfoot to Isaac Norris 
written in 1757 we may assume that linen was spun in 
large quantities for export trade from Reading. * 


Few statistics are available as to labor conditions in 
Reading at this remote period. The workmen might 
be divided into the two classes of free and slave. The 
class of enslaved laborers should further be separated 
into black and white. Negro slaves were never plenti- 
ful in Berks County and at the time of their enfran- 
chisement by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1781 
there were only fifty-five in the entire district of whom 
nine were in the city of Reading itself.+ The condition 
of indentured white labor differed only from that of 
black labor in that the term of service was limited. The 
“White Slave Traffic,’ as a contemporary traveller 
termed it, makes a shameful chapter in the early his- 
tory of our Province. 


“When the vessel arrives in America, an adver- 
tisement is put into the paper, mentioning the 
different kinds of men on board, whether smiths, 
tailors, carpenters, labourers, or the like, and the 


*Logan Papers H. S. P., volume 14, page 3 Na 
+Heads of Families in Pennsylvania 1790. 
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people that are in want of such men flock down to 
the vessel; these poor Germans are then sold to 
the highest bidder, and the captain of the vessel, 
or the ship-holder, puts the money into his 
pocket.” 


It seems incredible that the last of the Berks County 
indentured servants, the Creole, Margaret Quacco, who 
came to Reading from New Orleans in 1818 to take 
service in the family of Supreme Court Justice Fred- 
erick Smith, should have survived until 1903. 


As there was, for a long time, no considerable set- 
tlement to the north of Reading, the town became a 
great emporium for the produce of the farmers of the 
Schuylkill and Tulpehocken Valleys. Before the writer 
are some of the lists of ladings brought into Reading 
in those primitive days, for exchange. In the wagon 
load of the Blue Mountain farmer were such products 
as wheat, whiskey, dried peaches, flax seed, hides and 
furs. In exchange, besides money, the farmer took 
from the Reading merchants salt, sugar, oil, ginger, 
indigo, tea, flannel and cambric muslin. 


The transportation of these articles to Reading 
through a wild and unsettled country was no light 
undertaking. The farmers bringing in their produce 
would travel in gangs of five or six teams for protec- 
tion against the Indians. In ascending the heavy 
grades the travellers would assist each other by 
doubling the team until the top was reached. The steep 
descent was only to be negotiated with the aid of a 
large tree fastened to the hind part of the wagon and 
serving as a brake. 


An accurate observer who made a study of commerce 
in the olden days has left us a vivid description of the 
conditions then prevailing. 
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“It required a full week for an up-country 
farmer to take a load of produce to Reading, sell 
it and return home. For his trip he would take 
along his provisions as well as feed for his horses 
and at night, at the tavern where he stopped, his 
team would be stabled and he would sleep on a 
bench, wrapped in a blanket which he had brought 
with him. His expenses were small, being for 
stabling and a gill of whiskey in the evening and 
another in the morning.” 


A community so primitive and isolated as Reading 
must have been to a great extent self-supporting. What 
was made at home was consumed at home, and luxuries 
were rare. Details of the early industries are few but 
we may guess the character of our first exports from 
the lading of the boats on the river. These cargoes 
were invariably wheat or felt beavers. And since our 
embryo trade was so dependent upon the great water- 
way which linked Reading to the sea and civilization, 
a discussion of Schuylkill navigation were at once ap- 
propriate and timely in a dissertation upon Reading 
trade. 


The river for half a century was the principal link 
between Reading and civilization and it was the ripar- 
ian value of the site which induced the canny Pro- 
prietor to chaffer so persistently in his efforts to pur- 
chase from Lawrence and Finney. The advantages of 
our Schuylkill as a semi-navigable stream may have 
been inculcated into the minds of his sons by William 
Penn who, as early as 1690, discussed the value of a 
junction between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna. 


“Delaware is a glorious river but the Skulkill 
being one hundred miles boatable above the falls 
and its course northeast towards the Susquehan- 
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nah (that leads to the heart of the Province and 
both sides our own) is likely to be a great part of 
the Settlement of this Age.” * 


The Gabriel Thomas map of 1698 depicts the curve 
of the river below Reading and shows the course of the 
Manatawny Creek with surprising accuracy for so 
early a delineation. Indeed, fifty years before the ar- 
rival of the Quaker Founder, the Dutch trappers had 
pushed their canoes up as far as the junction of the 
little Schuylkill, called by the Indians Tamaquan or 
Beaver Stream. The Swedes who followed were a 
semi-amphibious race who never settled far from the 
streams and who despised land communication, 
although we read that in 1720, Thomas Rutter was 
wont to ride from Manatawny to Philadelphia in one 
day. 

The State Archives at Harrisburg reveal the details 
of a curious struggle which took place along the banks 
of the Schuylkill, not far from Reading, in the remote, 
almost forgotten days of the seventeen thirties be- 
tween those settlers who relied upon the river as a 
means of transportation and those who looked to it 
for a supply of fish; for the fisheries were an import- 
ant industry in the pioneer community. Shad and 
salmon and even sturgeon contrived to cross the barrier 
of the falls below Conshohocken and to penetrate to the 
upper reaches of the Schuylkill. The abundance of 
fish in the early Pennsylvania waters inspired the 
Quaker muse when Friend Thomas Makin, who in his 
time had followed his favorite sport in our Berks 
County streams, took this piscatorial plenitude as a 
theme for jubilant song. 





*Penn’s Proposal of 1683. 
+Bean’s History of Montgomery County. 
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“Large sturgeons numerous crowd the Delaware 
Which in warm weather leap into the air 

So high that (strange to tell) they often fly 
Into the Boats which on the river ply.” * 


Obviously however nets, dams and fish weirs could 
not but interfere with navigation, and as early as May, 
1724, the Berks farmers succeeded in forcing a bill 
through the General Council: 


“Ror the Demolishing and Removal of Weirs 
and Kiddles set across the Schuylkill.” 


However, Philadelphia and Lancaster, the respective 
county seats of justice for the districts which now 
form Berks County, were far away. Obstructions mul- 
tiplied and the irate boatmen began to take the law 
into their own hands and to remove the dams. Then 
ensued a Homeric conflict of which the details, sup- 
ported by affidavits of both sides, were solemnly set 
down by Justice George Boone of Oley, uncle of the 
great Pioneer, and pitiful are the recitals of some of 
the luckless navigators. 

Robert Smith, the Oley Constable, proceeding under 
legal warrant to remove certain fish weirs, was threat- 
ened in rude and abusive language and finally be- 
labored by one James Starr with a large stake. Another 
Deputy, John Wainwright, was struck with a stave and 
lay as one dead in the icy water. 


Marcus Hulings struck a fish dam which damaged 
his boat and lost him his load. 


Jonna Jones got “fast on a dam and to save his 
load must enter ye river to the middle of his body, 
afterwards proceeding on his journey with ye 
said clothes frozen stiff wherof he underwent a 
deal of misery.” 


*Makin’s Ode to Pennsylvania, 1729. 
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Victory, however, did not invariably perch upon the 
banners of the fisherman and the navigators organized 
some severe reprisals, destroying ae racks and baskets 
of the fishermen. 


But it is of the ladings of these primeval crafts 
which we should properly treat in a chapter upon 
Reading trade, for the amount carried by these canoes 
was incredibly great. William Penn himself testified 
to having seen one canoe, made from a poplar tree, 
which carried four tons of bricks. Some of the early 
Reading canoes could carry one hundred and forty 
bushels of wheat, a still larger load. Probably the 
shallowness of the river, obstructed as it was by reefs 
and shoals excluded the use of more pretentious crafts. 
In the Act of Assembly of March 14, 1761, the Schuyl- 
kill is described as: 


“Navigable for rafts, boats and other small 
crafts in time of high freshet only.” 


Pownal, a careful observer described it as follows: 


“Thence to Reading is a fine gliding current, 
easily set against or overcome with poles as the 
bottom is gravelly and even at seasons not very 
dry, would furnish fifteen or sixteen inches water 
all the way.” * 


As navigation improved the clumsy canoe was sup- 
planted by the long narrow skiff, sharp at both ends, 
which came to be such a feature of the Schuylkill 
landscape in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
These craft were sometimes called “long boats” but 
more generally “Reading boats” because they were con- 





*A Topographical Description of North America, London 
1776. 
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structed in Reading. In the old prints, depicting the 
river, their not ungraceful hulls are frequently por- 
trayed. The capacity of these boats was large, for the 
times, and the bigger ones could take one hundred bar- 
rels of flour. For fifty years the “Reading boats” en- 
grossed much of the traffic of the Schuylkill Valley, 
and Reading became an important boat-building center. 
The Dutch traveller, Theophil Casenove, describes a 
craft sixty feet long which was under construction in 
the streets of the town. * 


A hint as to the surprising size of the early Schuyl- 
kill craft is given in the advertisement of the sale of 
the William Bird mansion, in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of March 6, 1784. Therein is stated that the Schuylkill 
at this point “is available for nagivation for boats of 
ten to twelve tons burthen.” 


The wharves and warehouses at the foot of Penn 
Street constituted a center of industry distinct from 
the village upon the hill. Here were the house and 
well frequented tavern of Nicholas Seitzinger, the 
early ferryman, and here were the great storehouses 
whose preservation was such a concern to the Ameri- 
can Staff in the Revolution, that to threaten these 
magazines Cornwallis made his advance up the right 
bank of the river after the battle of the Brandywine. 
In crude harbors both above and below the ford were 
moored scores of “Reading boats,” fully laden, in the 
harvest season, and waiting for propitious weather 
and proper depth of water to start upon their hazard- 
ous trip to Philadelphia. The departure of this fleet 
was a momentous occasion for the farmers of Berks, 
and, since so much depended upon the venture, the 





*Casenove’s Journal, 1794. Archives of Haverford College. 
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boats were dispatched with much the same solemnity 
that attended the departure of the Icelandic fishing 
fleet from a Breton sea port. 


James Read, writing late at night in his Penn Street 
office, paused in his task to hearken to the rain beating 
upon his window panes and then digressed from his 
theme long enough to inform his good gossip Edward 
Shippen that: 


“We had last night a most severe gale of wind 
here and very heavy rain. I have a notion (it rain- 
ing hard still) that Schuylkill will rise so that our 
Flota will set out tomorrow on a voyage to the 
Capital Mart of America.” 


Once arrived in Philadelphia and the cargo safely 
unloaded the real labor of the indefatigable voyagers 
began; for the heavy craft must be dragged back 
against the stream by man-power. As there was no 
definite tow path the rigor of the task may well be im- 
agined. 


Toilsome as was this method of navigation it was 
infinitely preferable to cartage over the incredibly bad 
roads of the Province; and the “Reading boat” con- 
tinued to be the approved medium for transportation 
of Berks County products until the completion of the 
canal at the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


The comparative cheapness of water transportation 
was well understood by the petitioners of 1738 who, 
in praying for the erection of Berks County alleged: 

“Tf the Seat of Justice were fixed upon Schuyl- 
kill we could there cheerfully attend the Courts 


and dispose of our produce, or have it carried 
down by water for less than the fourth part of 
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what we must pay for land carriage or store it 
there ready for markets, to wait the freshets, or 
if we travel with our wagons, having mist all the 
aforesd opportunities. Yet we are still in our - 
way to Philada.” 


In addition to the river a medium for the circula- 
tion of Reading produce was afforded by such of the 
provincial highways as centered in the town. The 
advantages of the ford on the Schuylkill must have 
been apparent at an early date since the first Provincial 
Council, in the reign of the second James, proposed a 
road to the Susquehanna to cross the Schuylkill at this 
point.. The first road from Philadelphia into Berks 
County was built in the reign of good Queen Anne 
although our ancestors, somewhat ungallantly persisted 
in referring to it as the “King’s Highway.” In 1735 
came the formal opening of a road from “the Widow 
Finney’s ford to Philadelphia” although a rough trail 
following the approximate course of the present road 
existed for a long time previously. This road did not 
cross the river by the ford at the foot of Penn Street, 
as is popularly supposed, but by the island somewhat 
lower down. It began again on the western bank and 
extended past Conrad Weiser’s farm and tavern to the 
Susquehanna at Harris’ Ferry, thus tapping the 
harvests of the great Tulpehocken Valley. This was 
also the first route to Lancaster and when the direct 
road to Lancaster was proposed Mr. Weiser, evidently 
alarmed over the prospect of reduced patronage at his 
inn, entered a vigorous protest. Writing to Richard 
Peters under date of March 10, 1748, he said: 


“T am at a loss what to say about the road from 
Evan Price’s to Lancaster. I opposed the order 
very much but to no purpose. Now it is very plain 
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that that road can be of very little service to the 
public but to a great disadvantage to the Proprie- 
tor because of the ferry which is the chief point 
Evan Price aims at. For is it possible that while 
there 1s now a road layd out and cut open from 
Widow Finney’s Ferry, as it is called, to Lancaster 
Town that another road from the same place to 
the town of Lancaster shall be necessary? Must 
not there be some particular design? Yet by the 
majority of the justices an order was granted for 
it. I will stop here but will never consent to have 
it recorded.” 


The Commissioners, however, evidently considered 
that Conrad’s protest was dictated less by motives of 
interest for the common weal than by a rather selfish 
regard for his own interest, and the road was built. 
Over the great road from Harris’ Ferry came the pack 
horses laden with bales of furs sent by the trappers 
west of Susquehanna to be put on boats at Reading and 
forwarded to the Philadelphia Mart. When the Rehers- 
burg road to Sunbury was laid out in 1767 Jonas Seely 
for the petitioners laid special stress upon “the trans- 
portation of furs, skins and peltries’” which the new 
road would accommodate, Mr. Seely sagely adding that 
the road would “help preserve the friendship of the 
Indians lately so happily established.’ * 


In 1745 the first road north of the present site of 
Reading was laid out from Francis Parvin’s plantation 
on Maiden Creek almost in a straight line “to the ford 
at Widow Finney’s” there being then only one house 
to mark the site of the town of Reading. In 1753 came 
the petition for the survey of the road to Easton 
although the probability of a primitive trail is sug- 
gested by the paragraph in the petition “the present 





*Pennsylvania State Records, volume 36, page 20. 
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road not being laid out by any authority.” Our infant 
municipality therefore, was well served with highways 
from the beginning although the unfortunate travellers, 
who were compelled to traverse them in that early time, 
have few words of praise for their condition. 


We have a fairly accurate knowledge of the routes by 
which these main highways entered the village of 
Reading through a fortunate find of a sketch by the 
Hessian Captain Andreas Wiederhold. This officer 
came here as a prisoner of war in 1780 and beguiled 
his captivity by drawing a beautiful map of the town 
and vicinity which was miraculously preserved in a 
copy recently discovered amongst the archives of the 
University of Marburg in Germany. From this 
Wiederhold map it appears that the King’s Highway 
to Philadelphia entered by the approximate course of 
the present Perkiomen Avenue, that the Lancaster road 
crossed over to and traversed the swamp at the mouth 
of the Wyomissing Creek and that the Easton or New 
York road followed the present line of Eighth Street. 


Eighth Street or Duke Street was one of the town’s 
great and early thoroughfares. Horse races were held 
upon it and the well frequented tavern at the northeast 
corner of Eighth and Washington Streets which sur- 
vived until our time was the center of racing, dicing, 
cock fighting and joviality. Over this Eighth Street 
road came many of the Provincial dignitaries and 
Revolutionary celebrities. Franklin traversed it on 
the occasion of his only visit to Reading. Baron 
Steuben and John Laurens rode over it in the most try- 
ing time of the War for Independence. Major Wilkinson 
lurched along it in tipsy state bearing the belated news 
of the triumph of Saratoga to the Continental Congress 
at York. And the Congress itself, a harrassed body 
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of tired men on jaded horses, groping their way to- 
wards York, preceded Wilkinson by a few weeks on 
the same historic highway. 


One of the pioneers in the survey of the first roads 
of the district was the Quaker, Benjamin Lightfoot, 
who afterwards became first Sheriff of Berks County. 
Mr. Lightfoot was commissioned in 1759 to run a road 
from Reading to Fort Augusta for the better junction 
of the trade between the Schuylkill and the upper valley 
of the Susquehanna. Resisting the blandishments of 
Conrad Weiser and Benjamin Spycker who wished the 
road to lead northward from Womelsdorf, Lightfoot 
resolved to branch off from the great north road above 
Kaercher’s Town or Hamburg, as it is now called, and 
run his road through a wilderness wholly unexplored. 
He has left us an interesting diary wherein he explains 
that the work was done entirely by Quaker farmers 
from the Maidencreek district with the aid of Indian 
guides. The feeling against the Indians is evidenced 
by the fact that Lightfoot was reluctant to lodge his 
three native guides in Reading over night, probably 
fearing a repetition of the outrage perpetrated by the 
notorious Paxton boys upon the defenseless Indians in 
the Lancaster jail. 

“Took my Indians to Francis Parvin’s for the 
night to be out of the way of liquor and the insults 


of the rude people of Reading. James Read ap- 
proved of my scheme.”’ 


A suggestion of the impassable condition of our 
county roads is conveyed by Lightfoot’s resolve to lay 
in only fifty hundred weight of provisions at Reading, 
eight hundred weight at Francis Parvin’s and seven 
hundred weight at Peter Rodermalls, a tavern a few 
miles below Hamburg. 
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The early roads followed in the main, the same 
routes occupied by the highways of the present day. 
The first printed list of the stopping places is found 
in the calendar of 1789 wherein the halts are given in 


the following order: 


Reading to Philadelphia 


Compass 

Drury’s 

Potts’ 

Widow Lloyd’s 
Schenks 
Perkioming Creek 
Bartelstalls 
Plymouth Meeting 
St. David’s 

Robin Hood 
Philadelphia 


Reading to Harris’ Ferry 
Reynolds 

Cockoosing Creek 
Conrad Weiser’s 
Benjamin Spyker’s 

F. Fatheroad’s 

John Gambols 

Galbraith 

Harris at Swatara 
Harris’s Ferry 


Neg 
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Reading to Easton 
Parvin’s 
D. Levan’s 
County Line 
Drechsler’s 
Cedar Creek 
Bethlehem 
Easton 


Reading to Lancaster 
Sinking Spring 
Cockoosing 
J. Kissinger’s 

Cocalico Creek 
Dunkerstown Mill 
Meyer’s Mill 

Benjamin Landis 
Three Tuns 
Lancaster 
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JAMES BIDDLE 
THE DEAN OF THE READING BAR 





CHAPTER VIII 


THE EARLY BAR—THE GREAT 
PROTHONOTARY 


“There were 24 actions 
to the Term in 9 of which 
lam concerned. But there 
was no Crown business, 
two Prisoners having 
broke gaol which is not 
strong enough to secure 
anybody. I intend to set 
off on Saturday for Read- 
ing. I have not received 
a single farthing yet, bad 
times for us poor law- 
yers.” 

NEDDIE BURD to 

EDWARD SHIPPEN. 
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CHAPTER VUI 


THE EARLY BAR—THE GREAT 
PROTHONOTARY 






JHE dual title of this chapter is dictated by 
d the circumstance that one Man so swayed 
Sa :he destinies and moulded the course of our 
AK Berks jurisprudence in the first twenty-five 
years of its existence that a detailed account of the 
official career of James Read is a record of the local 
administration of law for the same period. 


In Provincial Pennsylvania, when a new county was 
erected, it was the function of the Proprietor, under 
the advice and suggestion of the Supreme Court, to 
nominate some man, learned in the law, to found and 
supervise the various bureaus decreed for the admin- 
istration of justice. And just as Edward Shippen or- 
ganized the early tribunals of Lancaster, so James 
Read was sent to Reading as first Clerk of all our 
courts. The good fortune of the community in this 
happy choice can scarcely be overestimated and the 
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Bar and laity of Berks are but now beginning to voice 
a belated recognition of Mr. Read’s devoted services. 


James Read was Philadelphia bred, the son of 
Charles Read, a Provincial Councillor and sometime 
Mayor of Philadelphia. He was born in 1718 and was 
a relative of the Deborah Read whom Franklin mar- 
ried. Collinson Read, son of James, who had himself 
a long and honorable career at the Berks Bar, always 
referred to the great Philosopher as “Cousin Benny.” * 


James Read was bred for the Bar but early in life 
developed a bent for theology amounting almost to 
religious fanaticism. His devotion to the great evan- 
gelist Whitefield led him over seas to England where 
he seems to have been intimate both with Whitefield 
and the brothers Wesley. Later in life, however, he re- 
turned to orthodoxy and was one of the founders of 
the Established Church in Reading. His religious 
regularity did not prevent him from maintaining a 
correspondence with Whitefield as late as 1774 and 
with his requesting in that same year to be made 
John Wesley’s correspondent “at Readingtown on the 
Schuylkill.” Whitefield certainly preached in Oley, that 
approved early hot bed of religious disputation but 
the writer can find no proof that he was ever in Read- 
ing. Indeed, at the time of his first visit to America, 
the site of Reading was marked only by the Finney 
farmhouse and the ford in the river. 


We can only conjecture as to most of the acquaint- 
ances whom the young Pennsylvanian made during his 
stay in London but one of them was the celebrated 
printer William Strahan, the friend of Franklin, 
through whose influence the Philosopher very nearly 


*Keith’s Provincial Councillor, page 185. 
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became an Englishman, the same Strahan to whom 
Franklin after the outbreak of the Revolution ad- 
dressed his much quoted letter: “Look upon your 
hands. They are red with the blood of your relation- 


9 


ers,” etc. 


In the writer’s possession is a letter addressed by 
Read to Strahan in 1785, after Read had removed to 
Philadelphia. In this missive the Prothonotary adjures 
Strahan to forget the war and its animosities. 


“Be pleased to address me, dear Sir, as James 
Read of Reading, now of Philadelphia. I thank 
God I have no ill will to any man, much less to a 
man whom I knew so long ago as March 15, 1740. 


‘So artists melt the sullen ore of lead 

By heaping coals of fire upon its head 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow 
And pure from dross the Silver runs below.’ ” 


The letter was returned unopened and upon it is 
endorsed, in Mr. Read’s beautiful hand-writing, a nota- 
tion that Strahan had died while the letter was in 
transit. 


Mr. Read, inadvertently it would seem, became a 
founder of the University of Pennsylvania due to the 
circumstance of his being a trustee of the Philadelphia 
building erected for a tabernacle for Whitefield and 
afterward turned over to the “Charity School” usually 
regarded as the foundation of the University. 


That he later became an uncompromising churchman 
and Hanoverian is shown by the oath which he drew 
up during the French and Indian War and which all 
loyalists in Reading were compelled to sign. This was 
a most drastic document in which the jurator was com- 
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pelled to swear that he was loyal to King George, that 
he renounced the Pretender and all the Stuart race 
and that he abjured the Pope, transubstantiation and 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 


An episode in his Philadelphia career was an ap- 
pointment in 1746 as one of the emissaries to the Onon- 
daga Indian Conference at Albany. Upon this same 
mission went Conrad Weiser and the friendship so 
inaugurated was to endure until Mr. Weiser’s untimely 
death. It may be, too, that Mr. Weiser’s description 
of the new community of Reading, ever foremost in his 
thoughts and aspirations, influenced Mr. Read to ac- 
cept the position which he later assumed in Berks. 


The records of Chester County show that James 
Read was admitted to the Bar on September 1, 1742. 
Why he went to Chester we do not know, but he pre- 
sently received an appointment as Deputy Prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. There 
appear to be no minutes amongst the archives of the 
Supreme Court to show just when he resigned. Upon 
the erection of Berks County, however, in 1752, he was 
offered the post of Clerk of all the Courts in the new 
district and resigned his position in Philadelphia to un- 
dertake the heroic labor of founding a jurisprudence 
in Berks. It is interesting to note that in so acting 
Mr. Read reversed the decision of his young friend 
Neddie Burd, who in 1779 gave up a lucrative prac- 
tice in Berks Courts to become Prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Read was succeeded as Supreme 
Court Prothonotary by Edward Shippen, Jr. 


The Penn Family Correspondence is illuminating as 
tc the manner in which Mr. Read’s appointment was 
secured, for the complaisant Governor usually inclined 


Be 
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an attentive ear to Westminster and the hints of the 
Proprietor as to official appointments were seldom 
ignored. This deference to family interest gives us 
the not infrequent spectacle of a Pennsylvania Pro- 
vincial Supreme Court upon which the Chief Justice 
alone was learned in the law. In the case of James 
Read, however, the appointment was amply justified 
by the result. 


On March 16th, 1752, Richard Peters writes to 
Thomas Penn. 


“Mr. James Read on your Recommendation has 
all the offices of Berks and goes to live at Read- 
ing.” 


With this letter in the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society is preserved the answer of the 
jubilant Mr. Read written March 21, 1752 and ad- 
dressed to the Proprietor “at a dwelling house Spring 
Garden, Charing Cross, London.” 


Sir: 

I had this morning the pleasure of publishing 
(as assistant to the worthy secretary) the law for 
erecting the county of Berks, a county whose in- 
habitants hope for a liberal share of that tender 
regard which your Honour has for the interest of 
your noble problems. For my own part I must beg 
your Honour to accept my most sincere and grate- 
ful acknowledgement of your Inclination as I 
should have the Prothonotaryship of that county 
which has been intimated to me by my good 
Friends Mr. Collinson, Mr. Peters and Mr. Hock- 
ley. His Honour the Governor has accordingly 
been pleased to bestow that office upon me and 
with a greater alacrity as it was agreeable to 
your Honour.” 
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Upon the reverse of this letter are scribbled a few 
lines from Peter Collinson attesting to his gratifica- 
. tion in the appointment. The letter must have gone 
forward with unusual despatch for the period. On 
July 18th the Proprietor writes: 


“I make no question but James Reed (Read) is 
a very fit person and will be useful there. I have 
an added pleasure in his appointment that I dis- 
charged my promise to the late Lady Wager 
and have had Mr. Collinson’s thanks for it.” 


The magnitude of the task which Mr. Read assumed 
is only apparent to those who are conversant with the 
conditions which obtained. The village of Reading 
was scarcely reclaimed from the forest and the street 
lines were indistinguishable. There were few houses, 
and those log huts of the crudest sort. All the omis- 
sions which might repel a fastidious man of birth and 
breeding who had made the London voyage and was 
used to the luxuries of life loomed up to influence his 
decision. There were no lawyers, no books, no public 
establishments except the Commissioner’s office for the 
sale of lots. Moreover, nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
spoke only German. The language of the King’s writ 
was scarcely understood and tolerated almost in a 
spirit of contempt. All the privations which might 
deter an ordinary man were manifest in the appoint- 
ment. But James Read was no ordinary man. He came 
to Reading, bought a house, assumed the offices of 
Prothonotary, Register and Clerk of Quarter Sessions, 
te administer them exclusively and continually for 
twenty-four years. 


During the long hours, the diligent Prothonotary 
toiled unremittingly at his task. He had no clerk, in 
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this early period, and there was an accumulation of 
work. Wills must be certified, deeds recorded, the List 
prepared for the next Sessions, a petition transcribed 
for the new road to Allen’s Town. The harassed of- 
ficial found little time for his books or for relaxation 
in his beloved garden. The multifarious tasks inci- 
dent to the establishment of a judicature in a district 
whose inhabitants spoke an alien tongue and where 
there was neither precedent nor adequate help, fell 
upon the shoulders of one tired, patient man. 


“IT am altogether without clerk” he wrote to 
Edward Shippen “and find my Time fully employ’d 
from 6 o’Clock A. M. till 8 at Night in Recording 
& Examining, making out Writs and other Busi- 
ness. I have not been from Home since our Court 
finished. I write a Deal. I contrive a Little Time 
(while my Fingers must rest) to read my Bible 
and my Kempis, especially his beautiful Opuscula 
2 Volumes; I think his Sermons and short Essays, 
are rather finer and afford me more Consolations 
than his Imitation or Christian Pattern—He quite 
delights me.” * 


And again when a clerk is at last secured: 


“My Clerk is a very sober and religious Man. 
He comes into my Office before Sun Rise every 
Morning and does not, in the whole Day, lose a 
Moment’s Time. He writes every Day better and 
faster. There is so much Business in the Office 
for Recording of Deeds as keeps him fully em- 
ploy’d; so that he can do nothing in the other 
Offices, the Business of which keeps me pretty 
closely engaged at my Writing-Table, and would 
prevent me having any Leisure at all; but that I 
now and then get Jemmy Whitehead or some other 


*Correspondence James Read-Edward Shippen from copy in 
the possession of Law Library of Berks County. 
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Person to help me a little, and sometimes my Son 
or his Clerk gives me a little Assistance; a little 
I say, for he has but little Leisure.” 


It is interesting to note that the clerk whose dili- 
gence was so fittingly eulogized was Robert Coleman, 
founder of the great family of iron masters of Corn- 
wall and Lebanon. * 


Only a very regular course of life could permit of 
such labor and the Prothonotary, didactic in all things, 
prescribes a regime with all the mercilessness of a 
modern health crank. 


“I go to Bed at nine—sleep in one Nap seven 
hours and rise at four. At Seven I am keen for 
my Indian Mush, I eat very little Dinner and a 
moderate Supper—and my drink is chiefly Mo- 
lasses-Beer and Sassafras tea.” 


And there is something very human about the nota- 
tion in one of his letters to Edward Shippen: 


“I JUST NOW came out of the river Schuylkill 
and Iam VERY VERY hungry. I MUST go and 
eat some Flummery & one poached Egg.” 


The site of Read’s residence in Reading is somewhat 
uncertain but he always refers to. the village with lov- 
ing pride. 


“Our town must and will prosper’ he wrote in 1759. 
And during the Revolution, while Register of the 
Admiralty Court in Philadelphia, he bewails his absence 
from his home and from that wonderful garden in 
which he found such joy and relaxation. Years after 


*Forges in the Province of Pennsylvania, page 87. 
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the period of which we are treating a traveler, whose 
identity is unfortunately lost to -us, wrote: 


“This day Mr. James Read dined with us, he is 
a lively facetious Old Gentleman, and was oblig- 
ing enough to take us a Walk thro’ a pretty garden 
he has.” * 


Mr. Read’s analytical mind digested every subject in 
which he took an interest and his aphorisms on gard- 
ening, after nearly two centuries, are still apt and 
trenchant. 


“Dung is a medicine that kills in the overdose.” 


“Berks County white sour exceeds in quality 
Bordeaux Claret.” 7 


“Labour is the best manure for the kitchen gar- 
den.” 


In his correspondence he frequently quotes the cele- 
brated gardener John Bartram and his admiration for 
the English botantist, Peter Collinson, was such that 
he named his only son in his honor. He had married 
a wife of the old Quaker family of Laycock and on 
March 8, 1755, three years after his arrival in Reading 
he writes to James Pemberton: 


“We are all well and Suky is in a fair way of 
bringing me a Son.” 


The Prothonotary’s confident prophecy was vindi- 
cated but the boy, then born, was unable to cope with 
the rigors of pioneer life and was buried at Christ 
Church January 20, 1756. § 

*Nolan’s “Early Narratives of Berks County,” page 41. 

+A brand of cider the formula for which was introduced 


into Berks County by Edward Shippen. 
§Keith’s Provincial Councillors, page 191. 
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Mr. Read beguiled the monotony of life in Reading 
by a correspondence with his friend Edward Shippen, 
the Prothonotary at Lancaster. This correspondence 
and friendship were to endure for twenty-five years 
and most of the letters, by happy chance, have been 
preserved to us. * 


In these letters we get our only glimpse of the social 
relaxation which the infant town afforded and it is 
worthy of note that, in this provincial society, the 
Palatine settlers took a negligible part. Indeed they 
seem to have been regarded with the same indiffer- 
ent toleration vouchsafed to the native-born by the of- 
ficialdom of an Irish county town of the eighteenth 
century. 


“Our farce pleased the Dutch inhabitants mightily” 
wrote an officer of the Pennsylvania Line in describ- 
ing what was probably the first theatrical production 
given in Reading. 


And young Neddie Burd, writing in the supercilious 
manner which he too often adopts and which somehow 
exasperates even after a lapse of nearly two centuries, 
tells his uncle: 


“I propose cultivating the acquaintance of a 
chosen few as I find that Berks County is almost 
entirely inhabited by Germans.” 


Never, in all of the Prothonotary’s voluminous cor- 
respondence is there any suggestion of social inter- 
course with the race who made up the preponderance 


*Read Letters. Manuscript Collection of Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. By the recent fortunate discovery of an un- 
recorded deed we are enabled to know that the site of Mr. 
Read’s beloved garden was at the south-east corner of Third 
and Washington Streets. There appears to have been no 
dwelling upon this site at the time. 
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of population in his adopted town, a possible exception 
being the well beloved Conrad Weiser for whom the 
Prothonotary ever cherished a high regard. Mr. Read 
dusts a bottle of Madeira with James Biddle, shares 
the services of a gardener with Mark Bird, and ex- 
changes French books with Mr. Whitehead, but none 
of the members of the prominent Palatine families 
seem ever to have broken bread at his hospitable 
board. He could probably speak German for, as Reg- 
ister, he translated many German wills; but in his 
career of a quarter of a century as the Clerk of our 
Courts he never concerned himself to practice our 
not displeasing vernacular. 


It is certain that a man of Mr. Read’s standing and 
wide acquaintance corresponded with many of the 
leaders in Provincial Pennsylvania but, outside of the 
Shippen letters, miraculously preserved to us, the mis- 
sives have vanished. We know that he wrote occas- 
ionally to Doctor Franklin and there has survived a 
letter addressed by the sage to Mr. Read at Reading in 
September, 1771, which contains a passage in the best 
vein of “Poor Richard.” 


“The most friendly advice I can give you is to 
begin paying the debt at once tho’ in ever so small 
sums. This will show an honest disposition and 
may in time compleat the whole.” 

The question as to the location of the office wherein 
Mr. Read’s labors were performed is still unsettled. 
It appears to be the theory of all our Berks County 
historians that there was no Court House until the 
erection of the stone edifice in Penn Square in 1761. A 


perusal, however, of Mr. Read’s letters, lends weight to 


the theory that the records were not kept at his house 
but in some public building, probably in a Court House, 
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which engenders, in the writer’s mind at least, the con- 
viction that there was an earlier Court House than the 
stone structure in Penn Square. The reasoning by 
which this conclusion is reached may be briefly stated 
as follows: 


First:—By the sixth section of the Act of 
Incorporation Anthony Lee, Francis Parvin, 
William Maugridge, William Bird, and Joseph 
Millard or any three of them, were authorized to 
purchase a suitable lot and erect thereon a Court 
House and Gaol. In the first drawing of lots, lot 
number 408, being the northeast corner of the 
present Fifth and Washington Streets, is marked 
as “drawn for court house and prison.” It was 
occupied by the county jail at a very early date 
and there is a well founded tradition that a log 
Court House was erected on the rear of the lot, 
opposite the present parsonage of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 


Second :—If Courts had been held at different 
taverns and private houses, the writs, in addition 
to the return date, would give the several places of 
return. In arbitrations, for instance, the tavern 
in which the arbitrators are to meet is always 
mentioned. There must, therefore, have been some 
public building in which the Justices uniformly 
sat and such could only have been the Court House. 


Third:—In 1757 the Quaker evangelist, John 
Churchman, came through Reading and has left 
a journal wherein he states: 

“My companion and I proceeded to Reading 


and had a publick meeting in the Court 
House.” 
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This four years before the erection of the Penn 
Street Court House. 

Fourth:—In January 1755 Captain Jonas Seely 
was directed to fortify Reading “particularly the 
yard about the court house.” There could be no 
yard about a structure in the middle of Penn 
Square, but the description might well apply to 
the lot at Fifth and Washington Streets. 


In the absence of more convincing proof these reason- 


ings are set forth so that the reader may form his own 
deduction upon this interesting query. 


It may be noted, here, that a special tax was levied 
in Berks County in 1758 for the building of the Court 
House. Each freeholder was taxed nine shillings and 
property was taxed at the rate of three pence on the 
pound. 


Some reference should be made to the county office 
holders of the period of years within the scope of this 
treatise. They were not numerous for Mr. Read aggran- 
dized all the positions except that of Sheriff and County 
Treasurer. The first Sheriff was the Quaker Benjamin 
Lightfoot. In the possession of the writer is a letter 
which he wrote to James Wilson, quaintly expressing 
his opinion as to some law suit of his own. 


“Hdward Biddle tho he would not take my fee 
he thinks well of my cause and opines that if it be 
removed to the Supreme Court it will be concerned 
for me.” 

Evidently the first thought of any litigant in Berks 
County was to secure the services of the all engrossing 
and imperious Mr. Edward Biddle. 


Mr. Lightfoot was succeeded as Sheriff by two 
Quakers, William Boone and Thomas Lincoln, great 
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uncle of the martyred Emancipator, who served in the 
years 1758 and 1759 although, by curious error, the 
accepted list of office-holders ignores Mr. Lincoln and 
gave the name Lightfoot as Sheriff in those years. The 
office of County Treasurer was administered for the 
first seventeen years by Jonas Seely. 


The first Justices were Conrad Weiser, Francis 
Parvin, Henry Harvey, Jonas Seely, William Read, 
Jacob Levan, William Bird, and William Maugridge, 
the last named appointed in 1756. John Potts appears 
to have been the most active Justice at the organiza- 
tion of the Courts, for most of the writs are return- 
able before him. 


This John Potts, an outstanding figure in the early 
history of the upper Schuylkill Valley, was an iron 
master who operated in the Manatawny Valley and 
the founder of Pottstown. He was commissioned as 
Justice by George the Second in 1745, and when he 
was re-commissioned in 1769 by King George the 
Third, there was laudatory reference to the earlier ap- 
pointment by “Our late Royal Grandfather, George, 
second, King of Great Britain.” * 


He removed from the county shortly after its erec- 
tion, taking with him his household slaves “Caesar, 
Cato, Ishmael, mulatto Peter and the wench Flora” and 
thereafter Jonas Seely engrossed most of the magis- 
terial functions. 


The historian who seeks to compile an accurate 
list of the first members of the Berks Bar is handi- 
capped by the absence of an authentic attorney’s list 
and by the disappearance of the early dockets. A fairly 


*Potts Memorial, page 103. 
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accurate list, however, may be obtained by copying 
the appearances entered upon the writs. These seldom 
give the first name of the attorney but that has been 
secured by reference to the official list of Philadelphia 
County. 


The majority of the practitioners in the first Courts 
of our County were non-resident attorneys who came 
here in the train of the Chief Justices to pick up such 
business as was to be had in Sessions Week. There 
were, however, at least four lawyers practicing in 
Reading almost from the beginning, James Read, 
James Biddle, David Henderson and James Whitehead. 
As James Read was primarily a court official and 
seems to have practiced law only as the occasion of- 
fered, James Biddle may properly be regarded as the 
first Reading lawyer, for he came here and bought a 
lot on the twenty-fourth of October, 1753. 


About the time that the erection of the district of 
Berks was being debated in the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
a gentleman named Marks, born in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and who had amassed a fortune in the sugar busi- 
ness, came to Philadelphia from Barbadoes. He had an 
engaging daughter named Frances, whom young James 
Biddle courted, married and brought to his new house 
on the north side of Penn Street between Sixth and 
Seventh Streets, in Reading. The couple had fourteen 
children, of whom, by sinister fatality, nine died under 
the age of ten years. Two fine sons left Reading to em- 
bark as captain and first mate on a Letter of Marque, or 
privateer. They never came back, and the devotion 
of the agonized father was centered upon his only re- 
maining son Marks John Biddle, who became a lawyer 
in 1788 and played a prominent role at the Berks Bar 
until he died, blind and enfeebled, in 1849. 
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Before the writer is the list and the receipt for the 
library which the young lawyer Biddle brought with 
him from Philadelphia in 1752. The titles may be of 
interest to our present day practitioners. 


Fitzgibbons Reports Lex Mercatoria 
Williams Reports T'radesman’s Lawyer 
Talbot’s Cases Laws of Trade 


Vernon’s Cases 


Also in the writer’s possession is the list of the books 
on general literature, other than law books, brought 
up from Philadelphia by Mr. Biddle. It may be re- 
garded as the first library assembled in Berks County. 


The Beaux’s Stratagem Letters of a Blacksmith 
Pope’s Works (four volumes) Ovid’s Metamorphases 


James Biddle’s portrait, in wig, frilled shirt and 
ruffies, painted by the great St. Memin is that of a 
punctilious, dignified gentleman, well fitted to be the 
Dean of a courtly Bar. He was a grandson, on his 
mother’s side, of Nicholas Scull, the Surveyor General. 
Little of James Biddle’s correspondence is available but 
he seems to have been a man of parts and character, 
highly regarded in the community. As a_ lawyer, 
he was over-shadowed by his more brilliant younger 
brother Edward who came to the Reading’ Bar at the 
close of the first decade. Edward appears to have 
been engaged in legal studies in his brother’s Reading 
office so early as the outbreak of the French and Indian 
War for his name appears as witness and scrivener 
on many of the papers which James Biddle drew. 


Of David Henderson little is known except that he 
was of Scotch descent and that he bought a house in 
Reading in 1759. 
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John Price, another early practicioner, is described 
in Martin’s list of the Philadelphia Bar as “of Read- 
ing.” He died in 1773. He was a son of Evan Price, 
a pioneer land owner in Reading and one of the first 
County Commissioners. He married June 3, 1763, 
Rebecca Morgan, a daughter of Jacob Morgan and was 
one of the early supporters of the Episcopal church in 
Reading. 


James Whitehead, “James Whitehead Jr,” as he us- 
ually signs himself, the “Jemmy Whitehead” of 
James Read’s affectionate allusion, seems to have been 
a hanger-on in James Read’s office and frequently 
helped out in the drawing of papers, beginning his 
professional career, apparently, as a scrivener. He 
seems to have been a man of kindly character for all 
have a good word for him. He never attained to much 
business at the Bar, serving in 1769 as coroner and in 
1777 as Clerk of Quarter Sessions. The petition for the 
first Reading Market, in 1766 is drawn in his regular 
script. It was at James Whitehead’s house that 
Edward Burd lodged when he first came to Reading. 


In the first Court in the summer of 1752 there were 
of course no resident lawyers but there were plenty 
of cases. The citizens of the new county, delighted 
at being saved the toilsome journey to Philadelphia or 
Lancaster, gave a Court a warm welcome and fur- 
nished a respectable amount of business, most of which 
appears to have been engrossed by the great John 
Moland, the leader of the Philadelphia Bar, whose 
name appears with frequency in our early pleadings. 
lt was to him that Richard Peters referred when he 
wrote so scathingly to the Proprietor in 1749 concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania lawyers. 
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“All of them except Francis and Moland are 
persons of no knowledge and I almost said of no 
principle.” 


This arraignment of the petulant Mr. Peters seems 
hardly warranted, for many practitioners of character 
and standing pleaded in the early courts of Berks 
County. 


The prosecutions were conducted, in the name of the 
Crown, first by the great Tench Francis who became 
Attorney General in 1741, and later by his no less illus- 
trious successor, Benjamin Chew. Both of these emin- 
ent attorneys appear often in the early sessions of the 
Criminal Courts of our county. 


Edward Shippen, son of Mr. Read’s correspondent, 
the Prothonotary at Lancaster, fresh from his studies 
in the Middle Temple tried some of his first cases in 
Reading. This was the beginning of an honorable 
career at the Berks Bar which was to endure, as lawyer 
and judge, for half a century. In the early days he 
sometimes brought with him, upon the Circuit, his ill 
starred daughter Margaret who later achieved tragic 
notoriety as wife of the traitor Benedict Arnold. Then, 
as Justice of the Supreme Court, he was sitting at 
Reading in 1794, the fateful year of the Yellow Plague, 
when the tragic news overtook him of the death of his 
wife. There is no more affecting incident in the 
annals of the Berks Bar than that of the heart-broken 
old man, abruptly convening Court and riding all day 
through the rain to Falls of Schuylkill only to find 
that he had come too late. 


George Ross, later of Lancaster, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was also in attendance 
at our first Court. He had a large clientele in Berks 
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County and commanded a fair amount of business 
until his untimely death in 1779. He never appears to 
have resided in Reading but his colleague and co-signer 
of the Declaration, the greatest legal mind in Provin- 
cial America, James Wilson, lived here for three tedi- 
ous, unsuccessful years before he removed to Carlisle. 


Perhaps Wilson found the handicap of the strange 
dialect, which he could never understand, too great for 
a successful practice. In any event this eminent jurist 
who, more than any other man, was instrumental in 
moulding the Federal Constitution and securing its 
acceptance, was unable to secure any clients. Two 
events, however, signalize his stay in Reading. He 
became engaged to an heiress in the person of a sister 
to Mark Bird of Birdsboro, and he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society. It should be stated 
in passing, that the Philosophical Society, Franklin’s 
august association, had six Reading members in the 
first twenty years of its existence and that there have 
been only three Reading names in the century and a 
half which succeeded. * 


The celebrated John Ross, half brother to George 
Ross, practiced law in Reading and engaged in the iron 
business with John Lesher in Oley Township, being the 
first to demonstrate that an able lawyer may also 
be a successful business man, a tradition afterwards 
well exemplified at the Berks Bar and finding its 
epitome, a century later, in the brilliant career of 
George F. Baer. Mr. Ross was a practitioner of the 

*Our Reading members and the dates of their admission 
were James Biddle, 1768, Dr. Jonathan Potts, 1768, William 
Scull, 1768, James Wilson, 1768, Edward Biddle, 1768, George 


Clymer, 1786, Spencer F. Baird, 1855, J. E. Wooten, 1874, 
George F. Baer, 1902. 
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old school, having been admitted in 1743, and his well 
known attachment to Church and King brought him 
into suspicion during the Revolution when John Adams, 
writing in meditative mood, said of him: 


“A lawyer of great eloquence, a great Tory, but 
now they say to be converted.” 


Alexander Graydon, a contemporary at the Reading 
Bar in Ross’s later years hinted that: 
“He loved ease and Madeira better than liberty 


and strife and he proclaims ‘Let him who will be 
king, I know well who shall be subject.’ ” 


One marvels that so fastidious a fine gentleman 
should have endured the privations of our crude Berks 
taverns and yet Mr. Ross practiced much in Reading 
in the early fifties. 


Of the remaining practitioners whose names appear 
in our records, John Mather, admitted in 1751, Thomas 
Ottway, admitted in 1753, Samuel Johnston, admitted 
in 1754, and Nicholas Waln, admitted in 1762, very 
little is known. 


That the Prothonotary and the Justices lost no time 
in their task of organization is evident from the fact 
that although the county was only erected by Act of 
March 11, 1752, the first writs were dated May 12, 
1752, returnable August 11, 1752, when the first ses- 
sion of court was held. 


The dockets and indices for the first law suits are 
apparently lost but the original pleadings, mostly in 
James Read’s beautiful, regular hand, have survived. 
For the size of the community there would appear to 
have been a disproportionately great amount of litiga- 
tion. Chancellor Thurlow, in discussing the rural 
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Scotch communities of the eighteenth century, remarks 
that the principal source of relaxation was found in 
going to law; and the same condition seems to have 
obtained in our early Reading. The more prominent 
citizens are continually bringing action against one 
another. Mr. Seely sues Mr. Bird; Doctor James 
Diemer sues Squire William Maugridge; and Conrad 
Weiser is more than once a defendant. 


The resident justices of the peace had jurisdiction 
in less important cases and arbitration was often re- 
sorted to. These justices also sat in minor criminal 
offences, but the felonies and the more important civil 
cases were heard by the Supreme Court judges who 
regularly rode the Circuit from Philadelphia. These 
Supreme Court Justices were not always lawyers; in- 
deed it often happened that of the entire Bench the 
Chief Justice alone was a man learned in the law. 


The arrival of these dignitaries with their attend- 
ant train of members of the Bar was an occasion of 
solemnity and pomp. They were usually received, upon 
their entrance of the town, by the Sheriff, with fan- 
fare of trumpets. The proclamation opening for the 
County of Berks, the Courts of his gracious Majesty 
George the Second, King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, was sonorously intoned. 
Court week, like fair week at a later period, was a time 
of mirth and social intercourse, affording a welcome 
break in the dreadful dullness of life in a landward 
provincial town. Before the writer are some of the 
bills for entertainment of the worshipful judges and 
the amounts dispensed for liquid refreshments sug- 
gest a degree of hilarity rather startling to the degen- 
erate practitioners of a later and smugger age. 
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The criminal jurisprudence of the time was still the 
barbarous frame work which had survived from the 
Plantaganets. While the first Court was being held in 
Berks, the heads of the unlucky participants in the 
last Stuart Rebellion were still mouldering over Temple 
Bar. And in Reading all the hideous trappings of 
mediaevalism accompanied the functioning of the 
Courts. In the Sheriff’s office hung the formidable 
branding irons with which the wretched malefactors 
were marked for life. In Penn Square, and apparently 
much in use, was the pillory. Hard by was the stake 
where the “twenty lashes well laid on” were frequently 
administered for the edification of an awed populace. 
Thirty years after James Read convened the first Court 
in Berks County a gallant young Revolutionary soldier 
whose sole crime consisted in having pilfered a trifling 
sum was hounded to his death by the merciless Justice 
McKean and hanged on Penn’s Common before an im- 
mense crowd. 

The summary of names of the first practitioners is 
complete so far as the writer has been able to glean 
it from the pleadings. The brilliant young men who 
were to make up the Reading Bar of the Revolution 
were still in their infancy. When the crisis came, 
however, our native born lawyers were ready for it, 
and practically every man of a serviceable age donned 
a uniform. In all the thirteen colonies there was no 
man more in the public eye and estimation than our 
own Edward Biddle, speaker of the last Provincial 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, of whom it has been said, 
by a competent authority, that had his health permit- 
ted he might have attained second or third place in the © 
Revolutionary armies.* Nor were Edward Biddle’s col- 


*Wilkinson’s Memoirs, volume 1, page 339. 
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leagues behind him in zeal and devotion. Edward Burd 
and Alexander Graydon were wounded and taken pris- 
oner. James Read served in the Supreme Executive 
Council. Peter Scull died in the service. 


But it is of the earlier attorneys that we treat in this 
chapter, the men who tried the cases in the log 
Court House on Thomas Street. They had no books 
except such as they carried in their saddle bags, and it 
was fifty years before a Reading lawyer published the 
first Pennsylvania Digest.* Indeed there is almost a 
complete absence of recorded judicial decision before 
the year 1754 and all the decisions prior to the Revo- 
lution which the industrious Mr. Dallas was able to 
collect for his first volume of reports are contained in 
twenty-nine pages. The learned Samuel Dickson goes 
so far as to say that prior to 1776 there was no homo- 
genous or scientific Bar in Pennsylvania. Such lawyers 
as there were, however, were keen and alert. A mem- 
ber of the old Bar, in reminiscent vein, has remarked 
that if the cases were roughly tried they were strongly 
tried, and that the nomadic Bar acquired great fecun- 
dity of resource and skill in the prompt application of 
principles of law. 


They rode down the long slope from Mount Penn, 
these first Reading lawyers, in the train of the mud- 
splashed Justices, tired from their long ride and eag- 
erly snuffing the smoke issuing from the tavern 
chimneys in the hamlet below them. They consulted 
with their clients at lodgings, tried their cases in the 
improvised Court House, drank their bottle of port in 
the fire-lit glow of the inn’s common room and rode 
out next morning to Sunbury or York to continue the 
Circuit. 


*Collinson Read’s Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania. 
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The day of those primitive practitioners is long gone; 
the last of them passed to his account over a century 
ago. But the attorneys of a more luxurious age may 
well ponder over their achievements and emulate their 
virtues. In tolerance, courtesy, and innate fairness 
to colleague and opponent, these pioneer lawyers 
founded the high tradition of the Berks Bar which 
their successors have zealously maintained. 


Nor, in paying tribute to the earlier lawyers should 
we forget our creative officialdom. Somewhere along 
the moss-grown walks of the old Christ Church in 
Philadelphia lie the remains of James Read, brought 
there in the Yellow Fever epidemic of 1793. You will 
search in vain for the exact location; but the citizen 
of Reading who chances to pass the historic edifice may 
well give a grateful thought to the kindly, indefatig- 
able man who founded our legal polity and adminis- 
tered it during the first quarter of a century of its 
vexatious existence. 
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